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HOW CAN WE 
LOVE 
OUR CHILDREN? 


by Carol Rose 


URN to any book on child guidance for parents or 
f fpewted and the ultimate advice is, “Love your chil- 
dren.” Love is essential to growth, security, and maturity, 
the experts claim—indeed, to survival. They point to studies 
which prove that foundling babies have actually died from 
lack of physical and emotional contact with their nurses. 
They cite findings from World War II that children who 
were separated from their parents and evacuated from Lon- 
don to safer and more pleasant places received permanent 
emotional scars. On the other hand, children who expe- 
rienced night after night of the London blitz with their 
families seemed to enjoy better mental health. Love your 
children, the books say, and the problems will pretty much 
take care of themselves. 

The question that follows, then, is “How?” How do you 
manufacture, produce, and apply this treasure which is so 
essential? 

Some might say, “Isn’t that a silly question, really? Pa- 
rental love is built in. Normal parents instinctively love 
their children. It’s ‘doing what comes naturally.’ ” 

Yet if this were really true, would there be as many in- 
secure, lonely, anxious, and frustrated persons crowding our 
hospitals, guidance clinics, divorce courts, and prisons? 
Would schoolteachers and church school teachers be con- 
stantly concerned over the high proportion of children in 
their classes who come from adequate income families, who 
are well-fed, decently clothed, adequately housed, and yet 
are obviously victims of indulgence, neglect, whim, or tyr- 
anny? 

Perhaps it is not true that loving one’s children is on the 
level of instinct or even will, as some experts seem to sug- 
gest and as we adults too easily assume. It may be that some 
of the Christian family counselors are more realistic. They 
agree with the proposition that love is essential, But they 
are more apt to say that loving our children is one of the 
most difficult tasks laid upon us. And because we don’t face 
up to the problem seriously, too often we end up as frus- 
trated perfectionists and our children neurotic. 


Adapted from an article in Discovery, October-December, 1958. Copyright, 1958, by W. L. Jenkins. 








For when children need our love the most, they a 
usually the most unlovable. Even as parents, we res 
in kind—usually retaliative, sometimes stoical, often d 
feated. 

In short, if we look at the situation honestly, the cone 
sion is serious: loving our children in terms of respect a 
need is a very remote possibility. Many families, even so 
who are loyal and devoted to the church, cannot disc 
the dead end of inconsistent and superficial affection t 
afflicts their lives simply because they do not know that 
source of love is, and must be, outside ourselves. 

The solution to be suggested is unspectacular, perha 
disappointing, certainly uninviting to many, Yet countl 
parents have attested to the wisdom of this advice: Re 
the Bible. 

The premise of those who claim that the unsurpass 
reward of taking the Bible seriously is God’s love in Chri 
(without which, they say, there is no real stability, purpo 
or joy) runs like this: no Bible = no Christian faith = 
love = no peace. W. H. Auden has put this profound a 
vice in the mouths of the simple shepherds in the Bethlehe 


hills: 















Let us run to learn 
How to love and run; 
Let us run to Love. 





Familiarity with the Scriptures leads us to understa 
that human tokens of love, Christmas toys, New Year re 
lutions, fail us, unless rooted in the only Love which abid 
The astonishing fact to those who have comprehended t 
mystery is that this Love is free and available to all w 
read the Scriptures in faith and trust. 

Everywhere the Bible agrees with the experts (or p 
haps more accurately, the experts are in accord with t 
Bible) in saying that love makes all the difference. 

How then can you love your children? It is as simple a 
profound and final as this: we can begin to love, if we hed 
and know that we love because He first loved us. 
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THE COVER reintroduces to our 
readers Dr. Charles Habib Malik of 
Lebanon, the distinguished Christian 
statesman who this year is serving in 
the world’s top diplomatic job, presi- 
dent of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Since we last visited Dr. 
and Mrs. Malik (P.L., Nov. 11, 1950), 
they have become the parents of a 
handsome son and have moved from 
Washington to Beirut to New York. 
For more about Malik of the United 
Nations, see page 11. 





Louis B. Fleming (above), author 
of the Malik article, is a California 
Presbyterian who moved east from 
the city room of the Pasadena Star- 
News to become associate director of 
the Office of Information, Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. He resigned this 
post recently and is now a special 
correspondent at the United Nations. 


On Sunday, January 11, the United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will re- 
member the work of its theological 
seminaries. The article, Pioneers on 
an Old Frontier, page 6, by Janette 
Harrington, shows graphically the 
kind of service a seminarian can and 
does choose today. 


Ever since World War II began, 
American families have wondered 
about the moral problems their citi- 
zen servicemen have faced overseas. 
Presbyterian fraternal worker Don- 
ald F. Sears, Jr., brings us up to date 
on this situation in Japan with his 
article Hey, GIl—Where Ya Goin’ 
Now?, page 20. 
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Yes, for a number of years now, 
we have bought A PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY each year. The amounts 
may vary but we always have a 
feeling of great satisfaction and joy. 

Each year, as our investment has 
grown, we have been gratified to 
receive a larger total income (which 
is guaranteed to us for life) and we 
have felt secure in knowing that to 
this extent our savings of a lifetime 
are protecting our future. 

Mowever, there’s more than that, 
we feel, to an investment in PRES- 
BYTERIAN ANNUITIES, because we 
know our money is at work helping 
others. We want to help, even 
though our funds may be limited, 
to carry the Gospel around the 
world, both now and later. 

Our investment in these gift an- 
nuities has given us greater all 
around satisfaction, than anything 
for which we have used our funds. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
@ No legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 


@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenve * New York 10, N Y 





1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. ' 
Pleese tell me whet percent income | would | 
receive, my dote of birth being____ 1 

month day yeor ' 

At present | om most interested in 

[) Beerd of National Missions ! 

[J Commission on Ecumenical Mission 1 

and Relations ! 

(-) Beard of Christian Education 1 
Please send me free booklet explaining alldetails | 
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Nome 


Address 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Delinquency: 
What Can We Do?’ 
...I1 have struggled to reconcile my- 
self to the trend of churches endeavoring 
to “keep up with the Joneses” by paying 
their ministers higher and higher salaries 
and building bigger and more beautiful 
church buildings with an awareness of 
the great needs of peoples both at home 
and abroad. I fail because I cannot see 
how the people of our nation can be 
brought to realize their responsibilities 
or understand what sacrificial Christian- 
ity is when these same churches are liv- 
ing “off the fat of the land,” and sermons 
are preached so as not to offend anyone. 
In the November 15 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire I was particularly im- 
pressed with the comments of the judges 
and the one pastor who spoke on juve- 
nile delinquency. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with most of the comments. I am 
sure there must be a great many pastors 
who are doing their utmost to challenge 
their congregations to great things for 
Christ, but from my observance we are 
in great need of great Christian leader- 
ship which will challenge, inspire, and 
direct us with courage and determina- 


R 


tion. ... —Mrs, C. A. WEIL 
Ferguson, Missouri 
« It is encouraging that... at least two 


of these judges realize that “the church 
can neither prevent nor cure juvenile de- 
linquency until it has such a positive 
approach to so many youngsters that 
living a life of high morality becomes 
the popular thing.” .. 

Here, then, is the real challenge to 
the church: to have the humility it asks 
of the individual and to ask where it 
has gotten off the track... . 


—Wiiuiam H. Ross 
Marietta, Ohio 


‘Conversion Within 
The Church’ 


« We have had PresspyTertan LIFE 
around our house for about two years, 
and this is the first time I've been moved 
to write, We have enjoyed many of the 
articles and have disagreed with a few, 
too. 

But Elton Trueblood’s “Conversion 
Within the Church” (P.L., October 15, 
1958) is the best article I’ve read in the 
many issues of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE to 
come into our home....I- hope that 
every pastor and layman reads and 


—ALBERT LAUER 
Santa Paula, California 


heeds that article. 





Gotham Gang Commended 
«I rejoiced when I read the article 
about the Centurions, “New York’ 
Christian Gang” (P.L., December 1, 
1958). 

“Colonel” Ben Moring is to be com. 
mended for initiating an experiment that 
should be inaugurated in every town in 
our land. 

To those who would condemn him for 
using military procedure to entice the 
boys to embrace an idea utterly foreign 
to their natures, I would say that the 
“Colonel” was merely putting into prac. 
tice Paul’s philosophy as found in | 
Corinthians 9:19-22. 

Christ ate with publicans and sinners, 
attended a wedding, and dined with 
the local taxgatherer. Why? Because he 
came not to judge the world but to save 
it. 

Christ has great power at his com- 
mand, but he never used that power ex- 
cept for good. To train our youth to do 
likewise is a noble enterprise. 

—Mrs. Wayne G. CumMIncs 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Su Story Generates Idea 
« [After] reading the article in the No- 
vember 15 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
about Dzung Djang Su and his trip from 
Nanking to Nebraska, this idea. . . oc 
curred to me... . Since there is such a 
shortage of ministers in our Presbyterian 
Church, . . . would it be possible for dif- 
ferent Presbyterian congregations to 
adopt or agree to educate young men 
from our foreign missions who expressed 
a desire to become ministers? 

I wonder if the expense of bringing 
a foreign student to this country and 
keeping him in a_ theological college 
would be beyond the ability of many 
of our churches, Just think what an en- 
richment this would add to our coun- 
try and to the country sending the 
young man if he desired later to return 
to his own country. 


—Mrs. Rusy STRUVE 
Seward, Nebraska 











CREDITS: Cover: United Nations 
Photo; Pp. 6-9: Joseph Elkins; Pp. 
11-13: Leo Rosenthal; Pp. 14-17: 
Mary Ann Gehres; P. 20: RNS; P. 
24: Rebman; P. 29: (left) Carl G. 
Karsch; (middle) RNS; (right) Harris 
& Ewing; Pp. 31-32: Walter John- 
son; P.39: drawing by Robert Finch. 
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MEDITATION 


by Donald Douds 


“Thunder or Angel?” 


Then a voice came from heaven... . 
The crowd standing by heard it and said 
that it had thundered. Others said, “An 
angel has spoken. .. .” (John 12: 28-29) 


OQ” pay two men were walking along 
a noisy city street, One, a natural- 
ist, suddenly stopped, listened, then 
went to a window flowerbox and pointed 
to a chirping cricket. 

“How can you hear a cricket in all 
this noise?” his friend asked. 

In reply, the naturalist took a half dol- 
lar from his pocket and dropped it on 
the sidewalk. Instantly a dozen people 
turned and looked. “You see,” the scien- 
tist said, “we hear what we are listening 
for.” 

We all live in the same world, but 
how differently we respond to it. Some 
individuals hear the thunder, see the ob- 
vious. Others hear the angels, see the 
meaning back of life. The difference is 
in us—in the way we see life and what 
we do with it. 

In reading the Bible, do we hear only 
thunder? If we slacken our minds and 
our imaginations, we bog down in our 
study of the Scriptures and give up. 

Actually the Bible can be the most 
thrilling reading there is. The first few 
times through a Gospel or another book, 
we may not see its full riches. But if we 
stay with it, its wisdom and truth grow 
upon us. On every page we hear angels 
speaking. 

When we consider Christ's role in our 
lives, a faith-shaping alternative con- 
fronts each of us. Was Jesus just a nat- 
ural phenomenon, like thunder, just 
another man with whom we may agree 
or disagree? Or was Jesus, the Son of 
God, speaking to us of his Father's will 
which must be obeyed? 


Are we in the habit of taking only 
surface impressions of the persons 
around us? Do we see only their weak- 
nesses and their faults? Or do we see 
beyond these to the spark of the Divine 
in everyone? Do we see people as they 
are, or as they can become? 


No one ever saw more clearly men’s 
faults than did Jesus. He was no Polly- 
anna, blind to human failings. He called 
one of his own disciples Satan. He 
branded the most respected people of 
his day hypocrites, snakes. Had Jesus 
stopped with negative criticism, the 
twentieth century would never have 
heard of him. 

Our Lord also saw in people their 
highest potential. In the very disciple 
he called Satan, he saw the rock of the 
early church. He not only saw men’s 
faults but also their virtues, their 
strengths, their possibilities. 

Several decades ago two generals 
were shown the city of London. One, a 
military man, is said to have exclaimed, 
“What a city for loot!” The other. Gen- 
eral Booth of the Salvation Army, said, 
“What a place for service!” As we look 
at the world, do we think, “What a 
place to make money and be comfort- 
able”? Or do we think, “What a place 
to serve, to build God’s Kingdom”? 

Are we attuned just to physical things, 
to material gain, worldly success, com- 
forts, and pleasures? Or do we see that 
the purpose of material things is to serve 
the spirit, that life is far more than just 
food, possessions, comforts? Do we see 
that it is better to give than to receive, 
to serve than to be served? 

In the troubles that come to all of us 
and to our world, do we become resent- 
ful and bitter? Or do we hear in them 
an angel speaking, God calling us to 
grow and learn to serve him? 


As we enter 1959, the thunder of 
atom bombs and roaring jets, of world 
strife and preparations for war, is so loud 
that we can hardly hear anything else. 
But through it all God is calling us to 
love our neighbors, to build his King- 
dom. 

Our Master is saying to us: “Will you 
ie your little ways until they destroy 
you? Or will you follow my ways and 
build my Kingdom of love and peace?” 

“The crowd standing by heard it and 
said that it had thundered. Others said, 
‘An angel has spoken. * Jesus an- 
swered, *. . . Now is the judgment of this 
world,” 
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PIONEERS 





The Rev. Donald L. Nead, minister at Chicago’s Howell House, does some home re- 
pair work as his son, Tom (center), and a boy from their neighborhood kibitz. 


From New York tof 





inner-city minister David Ramage of Chicago (right) works regularly with juvenile are discovering the & 
division officers of the city police department, has helped many “mixed-up” youth. 

The realities of inner-city living re- fres 
cently came crashing home for one the 
young midwestern pastor. He and his true 
wife took into the manse a young man af t 
of dubious background who, already on T 
dope, was clearly headed for trouble. mack 
They gave him ample quantities of ae 
wholesome home life; the boy and his mid 
friends had the run of the house. But _— 
after he moved out, his chums slipped effor 
back one night and stripped the house ind 
of five hundred dollars in valuables. lege 

This young couple lives in an eight- _ 
room, grime-showered house with scant thre 
playing room for the children; the whe 
neighborhood is such that the minister " I 
is afraid for his wife to go out alone at ing 
night. Yet the two are part of a growing os 
brigade of intent young couples who alth 
have taken on the emotional barbs and oo 
bleak living of the asphalt jungle in rt 
preference to the more orderly life of a ther 
suburban or small-town church. » b 

These young people, most of them righ 

6 PRespyTeRtan Lire yan 
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tofeattle, young United Presbyterian couples fresh from seminary 
hefmexpected hardships and deep joys of ministering to the inner city. 
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fresh from seminary, are finding that 
the claim of the church strategists is 
true: in the heart of the city lies one 
af today’s biggest mission fields. 

To prepare for work in a center-city 
section of Pittsburgh, Dan Little spent 
a year working in the London slums. In 
midtown Ecorse, Detroit, three young 
ministers have teamed up in a group 
effort to crack the hard nut of a totally 
industrial community and former boot- 
leggers’ paradise. In Kansas City, a 
young couple shrugs off the fact that 
three murders took place in a year near 
where they live. 

In Seattle, Bob Ryland began preach- 
ing at the Madrona Presbyterian Church 
to seventeen somewhat elderly people, 
although the neighborhood teemed with 
workers’ families, both white and Negro. 
“IT had the naive idea that wherever 
there were people there was a ministry 
to be performed,” he says, and he went 
right to work to prove his idea could 
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by Janette T. Harrington 


be fact. 

Dr. Harold H. Baldwin, secretary of 
city and industrial work for the United 
Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, can name quickly two dozen “out- 
standing young men” who are pitching 
into the arduous city jobs. “Their grow- 
ing number reflects a new sensitivity to 
the spiritual needs of the inner city,” he 
says. 

That it reflects, too, response to some 
inner small voice is equally apparent. 
“I'd rather be here than in a suburban 
pastorate,” says one of them. “Here, no- 
body comes to church because it’s the 
fashionable thing to do. And there's no 
veneer. Everybody has his troubles— 
often sordid ones—so nobody minds talk- 
ing about them.” 

Another young 
says, “This is the place for a man vitally 
concerned with social issues. But it’s not 
the place for one who likes the security 
of conformity. In these areas, class dis- 


inner-city pioneer 


tinctions break down.” Another adds, 
“People in mid-city are not hostile to 
religion. They just cannot see any con- 
nection with it in their daily lives.” 

A mingling of religious faith and daily 
living is just what these young pastors 
sign up for in taking inner-city pastor- 
ates. Each is agreed that an adequate 
job can be done only if one lives among 
the people he serves. 

When century-old First Presbyterian 
Church, part of a three-point urban 
parish in Kansas City, Missouri, was re- 
cently rebuilt after a fire, Ken and Mary 
Ann Waterman moved into an apart- 
ment in the modest, contemporary 
church, glass-doored to suggest invita- 
tion. 

Around the new First Church lies one 
of the roughest areas in town, a “jungle 
and jumble” of white and Negro fami- 
lies, crowded tenements, and _ terrible 
living conditions, Two of the streets are 
skid rows, Active church members num- 





PIONEERS 


ber a bare twenty-five, but “every family 
nearby has a deep and pressing problem 
we ought to deal with individually,” says 
young Mr. Waterman. 

“Our parents are our problem,” ex- 
claims one city minister's wife. “They're 
appalled at our living here.” “Here” 
backs up on an alley where heaps of 
garbage must be cleared off with a snow 
shovel, and “rats are as thick as flies.” 
A space has to be cleared whenever the 
kids go out to play. 

This couple cites also the “desperate 
need” for hours off in pleasant surround- 
ings. But the lean wallets of inner-city 
ministers are not conducive to many eve- 
nings that cost sitters’ fees or restaurant 
charges. 

Robert Stone of Adams-Parkhurst 
Memorial Church in New York city, an- 
other metropolitan missionary, pinpoints 
schooling as a cause for concern. “You 
go through this terrible quandary of 
whether to send your children to public 
school,” he says. With his wife and two 
children, he works and lives on the east 
side’s rejuvenated Third Avenue, which 
is nearly fifty per cent Puerto Rican and 
still favored by occasional Bowery bums. 

Although they work with and love 
their inner-city neighbors, the Stones 
face this fact: in overcrowded New York 
schools, learning is paced to the capaci- 
ties of youngsters from crowded, under- 
privileged homes, with a consequent 
dearth of intellectual stimulus. The small 
Stones, three and four-and-one-half, are 
now in nursery school, but a decision 


will have to be made soon. 
Chicago's Mrs. David Ramage speaks 


ON AN OLD FRONTIER continued 


most ministers’ wives 
when she confesses that she “didn't quite 


know what she was getting into” when 


for inner-city 


she became a mid-city preacher's wife. 

Betty and Dave Ramage became en- 
gaged the night after their high school 
graduation. Seminary days were pleas- 
ant enough, Dave worked as associate 
director of a community camp while 
completing work at McCormick. But im- 
mediately thereafter, appointed to Pres- 
byterian Howell House in unattractive 
mid-city Chicago, the Ramages moved 
from a 1,100-acre forest preserve to a 
tiny house on narrow, one-block Shelby 
Court, an alleyway clogged with chil- 
dren with no other place to play. 

In that one block lived remnants of 
old Bohemian 
Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans and, around the corner, 


and Croatian families, 


southern whites, 
Negroes. The newcomers were patent 
but have kids” 
(the Ramages have three) “they make 
friends for you.” When the time came 
to leave—on June 15, 1958, Dave Ram- 
age became pastor of Chicago’s Emerald 
Avenue Presbyterian Church—Betty was 


outsiders, “when you 


reluctant to Say good-by. 

Underwritten by the Swartshoff Foun- 
dation as a project among hard-to-reach 
youth, Dave Ramage’s Howell House as- 
signment was the mid-city ministry in 
its purest form. He was to penetrate the 
shield of resentment and alienation that 
turns Chicago youngsters into street- 
gang kids. 

His methods were slow and undra- 
matic, He’d loaf around the street cor- 
ners and candy stores until the kids got 








to know him. “I didn’t try to be an ersatz one 
hood—just myself. Nobody knew I wasa § any 
preacher.” Preacher was a loaded word § 7 





suggesting someone like the character § pay 
in Broadway's “West Side Story” who § mez 
radiates his beaming smiles and cheery § yoy 
invitation to Y dances all the while two blig 
rival gangs are building up the terrible § ares 
tensions that end in a rumble and death. § rate 
One slum-born chap who found out § that 
Dave's identity by accident burst out § will 
with, “I didn’t know you were a ---§ wid 
2----- preacher!” cont 

During the Howell House days, § crey 
Ramage had frequent contacts with po-§ sive 
lice, especially the juvenile officers. In § gro 
mid-city parlance, they were called the § prol 


“diaper dicks.” One young chap, a ten-§ T 
day runaway wanted for petty theft, Bhas 
sought Dave out to go with him to the f Ave 
police station to give himself up. Some- §not | 
times a frantic mother would phone at I we 
two in the morning to beg him to help §didr 
locate her son, T 

One night late, Ramage received a stan 
cryptic phone call asking him to meet ftend 
a young man at a dark street corner. $But 
Dave went. They drifted on to Howell chur 
House and talked to all hours. All z 

The boy had that day blown up at fout, 
his boss and walked off his job, He con- §wor! 
fessed he had been experimenting with 
barbiturates. He was frequently drunk. 
And he wanted to get married—the easy 
way out for slum kids starved for secu- fdled 
rity and affection, Dave talked some chur 
sense into his head and promised to fatter 
help him get another job, “How it will fneec 
turn out, I don't know,” Dave says. “But § A! 
at least the boy had me pegged as some- fHou 
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one who would get in a good clout for 
anyone in trouble.” 

The Englewood neighborhood, which 
David Ramage now serves, is by no 
means the soot-soiled area which sur- 
rounds Howell House. But blotches of 
blight are beginning to show, and the 
area has the second highest delinquency 
rate of any in the city. It appears likely 
that the same techniques used before 
will work here. Certainly, a gradual 
widening out of the church’s circle of 
contacts is indicated, For this, likable, 
crew-cut, young Dave Ramage—aggres- 
sively friendly with people of any back- 
ground, passionately devoted to their 
problems—is admirably fitted. 

This is not to say, however, that he 
has it made, Before he went to Emerald 
Avenue, one of his new elders told him, 
not unkindly, “You represent everything 
we have been resisting here, but we 
didn’t really have any choice.” 

The congregation, conservative, sub- 
stantially middle-class, had a normal 
tendency to shun the prospect of change. 
But the stately, lawn-flagged stone 
church was caught in a familiar bind. 
All around it, old residents were moving 
out, their places taken by shirt-sleeved 
workers, several families to a house, 
many of them Negro, Although nearly 
£59,000 people lived in a half-mile radius 
of the church, membership had dwin- 
dled from 800 to 325 in five years. The 
church would clearly not survive unless 
attention were paid to neighborhood 
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After three rugged years at Howell 
House, David Ramage was painfully 
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Members of Chicago’s Crerar Memorial Church (right) call on a couple who they 
hope will join their congregation. The husband, Clarence Bryant, is a lawyer. 


alert to the need to serve neighborhood 
needs. “Some people look on the church 
as a haven where you can retreat from 
change,” he says. “But you can’t do that. 
A community’s institutions are its stabil- 
izers.” 

Already he has formed the practice 
of dropping in on working men’s homes 
at dinner time, when everybody is home, 
to chat with the family and leave a card 
listing the church’s activities. One series 
of calls has been made in an all-Negro 
apartment house, a block or so from the 
church, Not long ago, while he was out 
front clipping the church hedge, about 
thirty folk stopped to talk, thinking he 
was an odd jobs man. 

At another Chicago church, a little 
farther out from the Loop than Emerald 
Avenue, a pleasant-faced, serious young 
minister stands ready to affirm that peo- 
ple may resist “integration in the ab- 
stract but not in terms of knowing in- 
dividuals.” 

When Warren G. Studer assumed the 
pastorate of Crerar Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church in 1952, after two years as 
assistant pastor, somebody told him the 
attractive, newly rebuilt church could 


look ahead to a thirty-year ministry to 
an all-white middle-class constituency. 

Only three years later, the first Negro 
family moved into the district, the “first 
tick of a bomb that was to go off with a 
bang.” As Chicago’s Negro ghettos be- 
gan to burst their bonds, more and more 
nicely dressed professional and semi- 
professional Negro families moved into 
the tidy, green-lawned homes that give 
the neighborhood its interior-city sub- 
urban air. In the Chicago Tribune, Roi 
Ottley has called the section “a show- 
case of Negro progress in urban living.” 

In the fall of 1955, Crerar took in its 
first Negro member. By the end of 1956, 
it had thirteen. In 1957, the number 
reached ninety-five, and by mid-1958 
the figure was 155, out of a total mem- 
bership of 814. Church school classes, 
the choir, the social hour following Sun- 
day worship all became thoroughly 
mixed. There were a few incidents along 
the way but “somehow the walls of the 
church didn’t come tumbling down,” 
observes church school secretary-treas- 
urer Robert P. Hempel. “If I said it was 
easy,” comments youthful Pastor Studer, 


“I wouldn't be true to myself.” — (Cont) 
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PIONEERS 
ON AN OLD FRONTIER 


(Continued) 


The hidden tensions, he says, are al- 
ways with you. Once a lady real estate 
agent, who was calling around to pry out 
sales possibilities, asked him tartly, “Do 
you want to be the only white family 
in your block?” Mr. Studer told her 
bluntly exactly what he thought. An- 
other time, at a men’s meeting, one of 
the members complained of being 
“forced” to sell his house. The normally 
patient and even-tempered Mr. Studer 
“left the meeting a little early that 
night.” 

Farm-born and steady-eyed, Warren 
Studer was prepared neither by tem- 
perament nor training for the ugliness 
of city antagonisms. In high school, in 
Whitehouse, Ohio, he knew but one 
Negro boy, who was on the football 
team. In his first pastorate, in rural 
Nebraska, there were none. But sturdy 
Christian convictions have proved the 
gyroscope needed to keep him and his 
wife on even keel. 

Harriet Studer, who, like her hus- 
band, tries to meet crises with calm, 
has her problems at home. Shortly after 
the neighborhood changeover started, 
eleven-year-old David, oldest of the 
four Studer children, came home one 
day in tears, explaining he had been 
playing with some Negro children when 
a white man shouted at him, “Leave 
them alone! Then they'll go away.” 

All told, the Studers think it’s a good 
experience for the children to have 
natural contacts with children of other 
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races. But, from aged-four Jimmy, dis- 
consolate because he “hasn’t anyone to 
play with,” on up, the family mourns the 
loss of friends who move away. “We 
used to have a bunch of wives we called 
the S-N’s (signifies nothing) ,” says Har- 
riet. “Now I’m the only one left. You 
begin to feel people are going back on 
you personally, when they move away.” 

Crerar has dropped about five hun- 
dred members since 1953, largely 
through the normal city-to-suburb shuf- 
fle. Some losses, though, are precipi- 
tated by changes within the church. One 
elder invited the minister to lunch one 
day to explain that, as their daughter 
was now on the minority side in her 
church-school class, the family has de- 
cided to move. Warren welcomed the 
confidence; too many times families pull 
up stakes and leave without good-bys, 
a personal loss as well as a loss of lead- 
ership. 

“You soon acquire, however, the same 
warmth for leaders coming along among 
the newcomers,” he comments, Many 
of Crerar’s church-school teachers, choir 
singers, evangelism team members, and 
officers are Negroes; professionally, they 
are lawyers, school teachers, policemen. 

The two and a half years of change- 
over tensions have had their “thrilling 
moments.” One was the initial decision 
paving the way to gradual desegregation 
that was made three years before the 
first Negro family moved into the dis- 
trict. When a Lutheran church nearby 
with a mixed congregation wanted to use 
the sanctuary for a congregational meet- 
ing, Mr. Studer called a special session 
meeting to consider both this and the 
ultimate question of whether Negroes 
would be taken into Crerar church. 








To radiate the light of God and mediate 
the love of God, the Church must be a pil- 
grim Church. God summons us to pilgrim- 
age, to life on the missionary road. We must 
journey not only along desert paths and 
jungle trails, but in the teeming alleys of our 
cities. God commands us to be missionaries 
not only in the community where we live, 
not alone in the national environment of our 
home church, but to the ends of the earth. 
The Church’s place is the frontier. But for 
the Church in the discharge of its God-given 
mission, the frontier is more than a location. 
It is wherever any sector of thought or life has 


to be occupied in the name of Jesus Christ. 
—From IN UNITY—FOR MISSION,THE 170TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1958 


Some elders sided with the minister, 
Some were violently opposed. In the 
end, their action turned on the testimony 
of one man. Coming from the South, 
he had a deep-seated dread of mixed 
associations—so deep, he revealed, that 
before coming into the meeting, he had 
sat for fifteen minutes in front of the 
church in earnest prayer. Now, he said, 
he was ready to set personal prejudice 
aside. 

After his comment deep silence fell 
The session voted for desegregation, 

The incident, according to Warre 
Studer, was the first of mauy spirit 
transformations that have taken pla¢ 
among the congregation. “I would 
trade the experience for the world,” h 
declares. 

This sentiment seems to be share 
universally by -the valiant young me 
and their even more valiant wives wh 
are manning difficult city posts. T 
reporter put the question direct to th 
minister cited at the beginning, whos 
kindness was repaid by theft. In spit 
of all adversities, he wouldn’t have 
any other way. 

“If a church can thrive only in a socid 
logically favorable climate,” he firm 
concludes, “there’s something terrib 
wrong with the church and the peop 
in it.” 
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in thf The president of the U.N. Assembly sees only one hope for mankind 
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Charles Malik, with fingers resting and mind working, is 
a familiar figure in UN meetings. He helped found UN in 
1945, has served “Lebanon at the UN in several positions. 
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by Louis B. Fleming 


Charles Habib Malik, teacher, philosopher, and Chris- 
tian from the troubled little land of Lebanon, holds today 
the most honored position in international relations. 

He is president of the 13th General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

It is he who rules on motions, gavels the voices of eighty- 
one nations to order, schedules the agenda of talks that help 
guide the destiny of the world. 

He sits there, walks there, stands there, amidst the glitter 
of flash bulbs, the glare of television lights, the outstretched 
hands of admirers, proud, perhaps, but weary, frustrated, 
and yes, often pessimistic. 

He faces this experience with no apparent relish; too 
much of the task is ceremonial and mechanical; too little 
time is left for negotiation and conciliation in the name 
of world peace. 

Yet there is in his work the excitement and the fascina- 
tion of a student learning more than he has ever learned 
before. And with this there is the joy of expectation, of 
knowing that the lessons will equip him as never before 
to face the problems most troubling in the world after this 
year of special duty is over. 

That is the mood of Charles Malik which a visitor dis- 
covers in the president's office, thirty-eight floors above 
New York’s East River, at United Nations Headquarters. 

Here in the brilliance of the morning sun, or below in 
the cool-lit corridors or in the immense Assembly Hall, 
in the dining rooms and during countless receptions, the 
president works during the twelve months of his term. 

Here he works, bolstered by the perspective of a philos- 
opher, the faith of a Christian, and by a secret power in 
his life—a secret power without which, he says, he would 
not be alive today. 

But before you can capture the significance of his secret 
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Malik 


OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


power you must know more about the man. 

Dr. Malik is an unlikely amalgam, In one large, serious 
frame are the components of a reflective scholar and philos- 
opher, and of a quiet family man, and of a busy, outgoing 
diplomat. 

A graduate of the American Presbyterian High School 
in Tripoli and the famed American University in Beirut, 
he holds a Ph.D. degree in philosophy from Harvard and 
has been a university teacher, professor, and dean. He has 
also been the recipient of some twenty honorary doctoral 
degrees. 

“The most important thing that has happened to Charles 
in recent years was the birth of Habib,” a close friend in 
Washington said recently. The Maliks’ son, Michael Charles 
Habib, will be five years old in January. 

As a diplomat and statesman, the brilliant Dr. Malik has 
served Lebanon as minister of foreign affairs, minister of 
national education and fine arts, and as delegate to the 
United Nations for twelve of the international body’s thir- 
teen sessions. He was first ambassador from Lebanon to 
the United States. At the United Nations he has also been 
chairman of the Human Rights Commission, and chairman 
of the Social Problems Committee. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Malik and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt of the United 
States, the historic UN Declaration of Human Rights was 
formulated in 1948 (see P.L., Nov. 15). In the Christian 
church Dr. Malik was a delegate to the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches and has been a member 
of the World Council’s Central Committee. 

With this background of experience, this breadth of 
training, fifty-two-year-old Charles Malik would seem a 
natural person for the job of General Assembly president. 
But he feels the opposite is true. It is because of self- 
imposed restrictions that he is at once restless and eager 
in the difficult position. 

He itemized those restrictions the day he took office. 


A close election 

His election had been closely fought with another diplo- 
mat, a man whose reputation had made headlines just a 
month before at the special session of the General Assem- 
bly on the Middle East crisis. He is Mohammed Ahmed 
Mahgoub, at that time foreign minister of Sudan. Dr. Malik 
was further handicapped by the fact that his homeland, 
Lebanon, was and would continue to be the subject of 
major discussion before the Assembly, But so great was his 
reputation, so strong was his support, principally from the 
Western world, that he won the election, 45 to 31. 

“A president serves under the terms of the Charter,” he 
told the delegates as he took the gavel. “This I promise 
to do with the utmost strictness and fidelity. A president 
also serves under the rules of procedure. These also I shall 
apply to the best of my ability, subject always, of course, 
to your own overriding opinion.” 

He then added the most important limitation: “Finally, 
once a man is elected president, he is by that very act 
made above his own country or his region. He serves the 


organization and through it the world.” 
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It was a dramatic measure of his respect for the United 
Nations that he would silence his own views at a time 
of terrible crisis in his own country to accept the burden 
of this office. 

It is a trying burden, too. Constantly he must guard each 
word, remembering that for these twelve months he is 
the voice of the General Assembly, not the voice of Charles 
Malik nor of Lebanon. Only indirectly and occasionally 
can he be an instrument of peace in the new role, so 
careful must he be to represent all groups and sides in his 
official capacity. 

But he finds a rich reward, “I learn through this responsi- 
bility much more about the world than I could learn in 
any other way. The price I pay is curtailment of my freedom 
of expression, and I do this voluntarily in the realization 
that all of this will prepare me after my term for much 
greater action with greater authority.” 

For Dr. Malik there is another frustration in his job, 
He likes to give careful consideration to problems, and 
there is simply not enough time for deliberate reflection 
and creative thinking. 

A visitor to’ his office on the top floor of the Secretariat 
Building is startled by his thoughtfulness, in such vivid 
contrast with the press conference glibness of so many 
public figures. 


He works hard 

He is not still while he thinks. His coat is off. His shirt 
sleeves are rolled up. His collar is loosened, and his silk 
patterned tie is pulled down an inch toward the still- 
buttoned vest. 

The question is asked, He paces the length of the room, 
hands behind his back. He raises the Venetian blinds, and 
the sun floods in, making a silhouette of his form as the 
pacing is resumed. The pacing breaks off occasionally. He 
sits uncomfortably in a chair beside the visitor, chin cupped 
in hand, his roughhewn features like an embodiment of 
the Rodin sculpture. He moves to his desk, stands looking 
at a paper. 

Silence. Four minutes, five minutes of silence. And then 
the answer, thoughtfully, carefully delivered. 

Even with this care he is apologetic. He would like to 
give more time to his thoughts. He cannot do the question 
justice. But there is not time, not now. 

He may not be satisfied with his answer. But to the 
listener his words are profound and alarming. For this 
philosopher from the edge of Asia is a disciple of Western 
civilization, and he is depressed by the failures of the West. 

“I am deeply perturbed by the softness and complacency, 
and, you might even add, the thoughtlessness that prevails 
in the West at the present moment,” he says in measured 
words. 

“The West has moved from one retreat to another in all 
fields, not just military and political. I do not find adequate 
resolve or thoughtfulness to stem this trend. The West is 
too soft, too self satisfied, too blind, too paralyzed and 
anesthetized morally to act with vigor, at the critical points 
in life and the world.” 

He looks up from the floor. 

“This is very difficult for me to say, but I feel it strongly.” 
Then there is a pause. “A person, or a culture or a civiliza- 
tion, cannot rise above its inmost principles. In the Western 
world the principle is a higher and higher standard of 
living, more and more comfortable existence, nothing great, 
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nothing historically profound.” Another pause. “Nothing.” 

His voice falls. There is neither resignation nor bitterness, 
simply sadness, as he concludes: 

“That’s why Communism seems to win everywhere. Be- 
cause it seems to have something. You talk to a Communist, 
and he believes in something. You talk to a Westerner; he 
believes in nothing.” 

As this great mind is troubled for lack of time to reflect 
on these problems, so too is it bothered by the pressure 
of maintaining a voice that says something. Here, again, he 
rejects the props and crutches of many another statesman. 

Charles Malik writes every word of every speech he 
delivers. There is no ghost writer in the outer office, no 
research aide to pull together platitudes. There is a con- 
stant demand for him to speak, and yet he is not satisfied 
unless he says something of significance. 

Somehow he finds the time sandwiched between office 
visits and interviews, between Assembly sessions, between 
the social functions he must attend. And what magnificent 
speeches they are—deep, challenging. 


The Malik family occupies rented quarters in Manhattan. 
Eva Badr Malik is the granddaughter of one of the first 
Middle East nationals ordained to the Presbyterian ministry. 
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Businessman’s challenge 
At Harvard University last autumn, when he addressed 
the 50th anniversary observance of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Dr. Malik said, “The business- 
man is judged by more than his product and his perform- 
ance: his humanity is at stake. Rising above his individual 
interests to the proper consideration of the common good, 
and soaring even beyond the common good to the spiritual 
significance of his wondrous material civilization, the busi- 
nessman can clothe his humanity with a shining new splen- 
Gx 
“He will say: Let others compete with me in material 
things, and let them even excel, but there is one thing in 
which they cannot excel because they do not know it and 
are not even seeking it, and that is the power and the depth 
and freedom of the spirit in which man is fully himself. 
In this way, Communism’s challenge of the businessman 
will turn into the businessman’s challenge of Communism.” 
A month later, after his election as president of the 
(Continued on page 38) 




















The women of a Wilmington church have found 


that community service makes a rewarding 


Substitute 


for a Bazaar 


At the Children’s Home in Claymont, Delaware, a wait- 
ing youngster sees a familiar car draw up in the parking 
lot. As an attractive woman emerges, the boy dashes up 
and hugs her enthusiastically. His volunteer tutor has ar- 
rived—a member of Wilmington’s Presbyterian Church of 
the Covenant who comes each week to help him hurdle 
weak spots in his schoolwork. Before buckling down to 
studying, the pair happily discusses “last Saturday,” when 
the child had a taste of normal family living at the tutor’s 
home. 

On Thursdays at the Home of Merciful Rest in Wilming- 
ton, a tremor of anticipation pervades the rooms. It is the 
day the “church ladies” from Covenant come to visit, to 
take residents for an automobile ride or to see a friend. 
Somehow, for the women in the Home, the prospect of 


Mommy, doesn’t this dress look nice on me? 


Michelene Duonnolo admires her new dress, given to her at 
Baird Mission in Wilmington, Every week or two Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Ferry (left) brings cartons of food and clothing 
from Covenant Church to this inner-city Presbyterian center. 
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Photographs and text by Mary Ann Gehres 


having visitors makes life seem a little less daily. 

On Tuesdays, the preschool youngsters at the day 
nursery of the Community Presbyterian Church at Dun- 
leith, south of the city, cluster around the two visitors from 
Covenant to find out what the day’s surprise is. It may be a 
new game to play, a new song to learn, or some colorful 
clay. 

At a school for handicapped children, a state mental hos- 
pital, a health center, a home for aged women, an inner- 
city mission, still other women from Covenant Church visit 
regularly and assist the professional workers. 

The first Wednesday of each month is workshop day at 
the red-brick colonial buildings of Covenant Church in a 
substantial suburb north of downtown Wilmington. Some 
seventy women come to sew, embroider, crochet, knit, stuff 





l'hat’s the first time I understood numerators 


Jack Porter and Dolores Bredin are tutored by John W. 
Eakin and Mrs, Charles R. Smith. Three men and six women 
from Covenant Church teach in Children’s Home one eve- 
ning a week, often invite youngsters home for the week end. 
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No, ['m not worrying about the frost—we won't see the flowers again until spring 


With Mrs, Frederick B. Astley of Covenant Church as her chauffeur, Miss Anna J. Peterson enjoys an autumnal trip 
Wilmington. Residence is visited weekly by Covenant women, 


through the garden of the Home of Merciful Rest in 
although the thirty-five callers come individually once a month, Churchwomen take guests for drives in the country or to 


see families and friends, write letters and do errands, make bedjackets and tray favors for those confined to their rooms. 
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Substitute 


for a Bazaar CONTINUED 





From left, Mrs. Horace F. Johnson, Mrs. Charles W. Gould, 
Mrs. Richard S. Olson, and Mrs. R. Douglas Caney are four 
of some seventy Covenant women who meet for outreach 
workshop on first Wednesday of each month. Outreach proj- 
ects, part of women’s association program, enlist many wom- 
en who are not circle members; a total of 180 participate. 
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animals, dress dolls, make tray favors and kits for sick 
children. The handwork, over and above the women’s pres- 
byterial sewing assignment, is sent to the visited institutions 
and to several other agencies. 

These scenes, and others like them, are the products of 
Covenant Church’s Operation Outreach, its newfound sub- 
stitute for a bazaar. Lack of success was not the reason for 
the bazaar’s being replaced. The last one held, in Novem- 
ber, 1957, netted $2,737.45. 

“More and more each year, our women came to feel that 
our church had outgrown the yearly bazaar, which had a 
real function when the congregation was new,” explains 
Mrs. David W. Koester, women’s association president last 
year. “The bazaar involved too much work for the same 
few individuals. We wanted to replace it with a program 
that would interest more women and use their time in a 
more constructive way. 

“But the bazaar did meet two very real needs: funds 
for the women’s association’s budget [more than 75 per 
cent in 1957] and the fellowship of working together with 
other churchwomen,” Mrs. Koester continued. 

The financial problem vanished last January when the 
women of the church voted four to one to meet the asso- 
ciation budget via pledges alone. Responding to a letter 
that cited an imaginary bazaar (P.L., December 14, 1957) 
as a yardstick for giving, the women oversubscribed the 
$3,395 budget for 1958 by $200. 

In the realm of companionship, the monthly outreach 
workshop proved to be an effective substitute for the 
bazaar. In addition, the women who call in an institution 
meet together occasionally over coffee to evaluate and dis- 
cuss, “Once I had plucked up my courage and made a 
visit, I knew that here was something I should have been 
doing before” is a frequently heard remark. 

Actually, several Covenant women were already helping 
out at some of the institutions. Under the direction of Mrs. 
William E. Ferry, chairman of outreach projects, the visit- 
ing program was coordinated, many more women were en- 
listed, and more institutions were assisted. 

“What service may we give that isn’t being done?” was 
the question put by Mrs. Ferry to the directors of the vari- 
ous institutions as she and her committee worked to set 
up a diversified roster of jobs the women could do. The di- 
rectors were also told that the churchwomen were pre- 
pared to serve on a year-round basis and did not want to 
undertake any projects which they could not continue. 

Publicity for the outreach program stressed the range 
of jobs—handwork, visiting, singing, teaching, clerical work, 
driving, cataloguing books—and the variety of people to be 
served—the young, the old, the ill in mind or body, the 
financially. needy. By March of 1958, the operation was 
under way. It continued throughout the summer and 
gathered momentum during the fal] until some 180 women 
were participating in November. 

As the women of Covenant go into fhe institutions, they 
uncover new needs that might tap the skills of still other 
church members, Eventually they hope to widen their serv- 
ice span in a greater number of institutions and projects. 

“We prayed for guidance every step of the way,” says 
Mrs. Gordon R. Conning, wife of the church’s minister, 
“and we feel deeply that the Holy Spirit led us to our out- 
reach program.” 
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Hope that lady catches me. 


Mrs. Wolf Snyder guards foot of slide as Mrs. H. H, Hen- 
drickson steers Lisa Rouselle at day nursery of Community 
Presbyterian Church in suburban Dunleith near Wilmington. 





Wish I could make a snake like that. 


Mrs. Hendrickson and seven other women from Covenant 
Church aid the ‘teachers at this National Missions-aided 
day-care center for preschool children of working mothers. 
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HOPE 
VERSUS 
HATE 
IN THE 
MIDDLE 

KAST 


by Edwin T. Dahlberg 


The president of the National 
Council of Churches suggests 


that the ultimate solution to 
most Middle East problems 


might be at the religious level 





Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg--churchman, lecturer, traveler, 
and author — is president of the National Council of 
Churches. Former president for two terms of the American 
Baptist Convention, Dr. Dahlberg is pastor of 1,400-mem- 
ber Delmar Baptist Church in St. Louis, Missouri. In addi- 
tion, he has for a decade filled a variety of assignments for 
the World Council of Churches. 
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A friend of mine, strongly pro-Arab, once said to me 
heatedly in a discussion of the Middle East, “The question 
is not debatable! Israel simply does not have a case.” 

Another one of my equally interested friends said, how- 
ever, “If I had visited the Arab side only, and not gone 
through the Mandelbaum Gate into Israel, I would have 
continued to be completely pro-Arab, and never have un- 
derstood the case for the Israeli at all.” 

There we have it. Most people have violent convictions 
about the Middle East. 

I have tried conscientiously to look at both sides. 

Although I was in Beirut only for a comparatively short 
time in February, 1953, I was appalled by the squalor and 
misery of the Arab refugees. Dr. Charles Malik, president 
of the United Nations General Assembly, said to me while 
riding to the comerstone-laying ceremonies of the new 
Interchurch Center in New York recently, “This is still at 
the very heart of the Middle East problem.” 

I particularly remember an Arab refugee stricken by an 
epileptic seizure—and lying face down in the wet sand 
one rainy afternoon near the Beirut airport. As we rolled 
him over, wiped the sand out of his mouth and nostrils, 
and sought to revive him, I had a vivid sense of being on 
the Jericho road and hearing Jesus say again, “Who will 
be neighbor, and who will show mercy?” 

Until that question is answered on a vast scale, for nearly 
a million people, there can be no peace in the Middle East. 

Visiting Israel in April and May, 1956, I was depressed 
to discover that little progress had been made toward a 
solution. Every night there was gunfire, with raids and 
recrimination back and forth—fires in the orchards, fish nets 
stolen on the Sea of Galilee, assassinations on the pipelines, 
and gas-station attendants carrying big pistols strapped to 
their belts as they pumped gas or filled the radiators of 
trucks and cars. 


\ storm in the heart 


Standing on the roof tops of Mount Zion, looking through 
my field glasses at the Garden of Gethsemane and the 
Mount of Calvary over in the Arab areas, I could see the 
Arab sentinels scanning me also. It is no light thing now 
for the fishermen of Galilee to start out with their nets and 
their outboard motors at the evening of the day, as did 
Simon Bar-Jonah and Andrew, and the sons of Zebedee in 
their sailboats at sunset long ago. Even the storm on the 
lake that fearful night when Jesus said to the winds and 
the waves, “Peace, be still!” was not as tumultuous as the 
storm in the human heart today. 

Solutions will not be found by going back to the days 
before 1948 and engaging in futile arguments as to who was 
to blame. 

I remember the great football star and coach, “Bo” 
Macmillan, telling some years ago of being nearly 
drowned as a boy when he was swept over a dam, Caught 
in the whirlpool below, he vainly tried to fight his way 
back to the surface, Each time he was pulled under again. 
Finally there flashed into his mind the thought, “Maybe 
if I let myself go with the current, it will bring me out 
someplace.” Exactly this happened. Ceasing his struggles 
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to go back, he found himself in a few minutes coming to 
the surface in a quiet pool downstream. He then made his 
way easily to shore. 

It would be simpler to get somewhere in the Middle 
East situation if we accepted certain facts and went along 
with some powerful downstream currents into the future. 

One of these is the fact that Israel is not only here to 
stay, but that it constitutes such a potential of democratic 
hope and promise that we should cooperate with it posi- 
tively and vigorously. We should permit no nation or group 
of nations to blare out vicious propaganda about pushing 
Israel into the sea. The Israeli will resist this to the death. 
They will never go back. After all, they have seen six mil- 
lion of their fellow religionists liquidated, with very few 
nations offering sanctuary to the living. This is the stub- 
born and historic reality of our time. Now that they have 
at great cost of life and resources won a toehold on a tiny 
strip of land at the edge of the huge territory held by their 
Arab antagonists, they are determined to stay. 


A miracle in Israel 

Anyone who has seen the miracle by which, with the 
help of American and other Jews, the Israeli have made a 
home for hundreds of thousands of their refugee kinsmen 
from almost every nation under heaven cannot escape the 
conclusion that here is an example that the Arabs, with 
the help of the United Nations, could well afford to follow. 
If the Arab leaders, instead of exploiting the refugee prob- 
lem for political advantage, would consent to negotiation, 
share their feudal wealth and oil riches with their country- 
men, and work for the improvement of the land as Ben- 
Gurion and his countrymen have done in Israel, there 
would be hope for the whole Middle East, This would be 
the best guarantee, too, of Arab unity. 

Three main sources of tension are these: refugees, water 
rights, and electric power. If the parties concerned will 
cease badgering each other and abandon their rigid posi- 
tions, there is no reason why, with the mediation of the 
United Nations and the investment resources of Western 
capital, there should not be a lifting up of the whole eco- 
nomic level of the Middle East peoples. Israel should take 
back some of the Arab refugees. But the rest should be 
distributed among the Arab nations, since Israel is already 
carrying a heavy burden in caring for its own refugees. 
Water for the deserts and electric power for industrial de- 
velopment could be supplied from the Jordan and other 
sources, along the lines of the Eric Johnston plan. There 
will never be peace until the people have some promise of 
obtaining bread and water and oil and work. This our 
mutual-aid programs and technical assistance programs 
should provide. We have been all too much occupied with 
military aid, which is not the answer, except insofar as 
United Nations patrols should be provided to maintain 
peace and order along the trigger-happy frontiers. 

We should work at these problems on something other 
than the purely political and military level. It is not beyond 
possibility that the ultimate solution might be at the re- 
ligious level. Religion is one of the main products of the 
Middle East, It is the all-powerful stream, The trouble is 
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that it has so often been a religion of hate and fate. The 
Moslems dismiss too much of poverty and disease with one 
word—“Kismet.” Jews, Protestants, Roman Catholics, and 
Eastern Orthodox are too much occupied with ancient 
rivalries and traditions. Politicians play off one religion 
against the other. 

We would do well to consider the possibility of a series 
of major religious conferences in Jerusalem including the 
best leadership of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity, with a 
view to discussing the whole question of the Middle East 
in terms of the will of God. 


A daring act 

Such conferences might be extremely dangerous, there 
being so many fanatical, competing sects, and religion in 
that part of the world being loaded with as much dynamite 
as it is. But nothing ventured, nothing gained. Such a daring 
act of faith, in the name of God and humanity, might 
astound the politicians and the military, confuse the Com- 
munists (or redeem them?), and challenge the imagination 
of the world. 

It is in this little portion of the globe that monotheism 
began. Shall we conclude that the resources of monotheism 
have been exhausted, and that the Christ of Nazareth, the 
prophets of Israel, and Mohammed, the prophet of Allah, 
have lived in vain? If we, their followers, come together, 
not in a futile attempt to fashion some fantastic, syncretistic 
religion, but rather to fulfill the will of those who gave us 
our faith, it might result in the greatest achievement of 


_ecumenicity man has thus far known. The National and 


World Councils of Churches, along with the International 
Missionary Council, should vigorously look into this possi- 
bility. So also should the leaders of the Eastern Churches, 
the Roman Church, and Islam. No protocol considerations 
should stand in the way. Some convening agency, such as 
the Conference of Christians and Jews, or the Society of 
Friends, might be the initiating group, calling together a 
small number of leaders named by each faith. 


One beautiful morning in Midnapore, on India’s national 
Independence Day, I was present at a prayer meeting of 
three faiths—Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam. It was 
attended by some three hundred people. As I listened to 
the readings from the sacred writings of all these religions, 
and to the prayers of the leaders of the three cooperating 
faiths, I was overpowered by a sense of the Eternal. Be- 
side me stood a Christian missionary, released just a few 
days before after two years of solitary confinement in a 
Chinese Communist prison, Something bigger than Com- 
munism was there that day. Why should we not believe, 
as many before us have believed, that the final answer to 
the woes of mankind will be found within the dimensions of 
our faith in God? Christianity, Judaism, and Moham- 
medanism all were born beneath the stars that hang low 
above the deserts of the Middle East. All resisted idolatry, 
and said, “The Lord our God is One.” Would we not be 
blessed, if in the name of that God we came together for 
the hope, peace, and well-being of all His suffering chil- 
dren? 
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“HEY, Gi— 
WHERE YA 
GOIN Nowe 


The serviceman’s answer to the street girl’s call in Japan 


may determine more than just his destination for the evening 


by Donato F. Sears, Jr. 


In the cities, ports, and towns of Japan near U.S. Security 
Forces installations, street corners are often manned by ad- 
vertising men. Some carry sandwich signs telling the virtues 
of “Original Joe’s Grade A Italian Pizza House” and the 
like. More frequently the pitch men offer only invitation 
cards and a fast line of chatter: “ ’Scuse me, sir, I show you 
nice scituation—crean bar—best women—onry one _ brock 
‘dis way. You come wit’ me? Prease try one drink. . . .” 

On nights shortly before military paydays, when business 
is slow at The Golden Bear or Bar Last Chance, the women 
who ply their trade in slit skirts and unbuttoned blouses 
also move out onto the street corners, to grab the clothing 
of passing American GI’s, and meow, “Hey, GI, Toots is 
ronery! C’mon my house.” Prices fluctuate from 300 yen 
($.84) upward, depending upon market conditions, serv- 
ices rendered, and nearness to paydays, 

Such invitations are old hat to more than 70,000 U.S. 
servicemen stationed in Japan, and to thousands more from 
Navy ships and from Korean and Okinawan bases who pass 
through the country. Of this number many have dependents 
along, so that family ties provide sanity and strength. But 
more than half have no dependents at all, or at least no 
dependents with them. For these men, the temptress’s 
throaty “Hey, GI. Where ya goin’ now?” is an inquiry 
which may have a deeper, more long-range meaning than 
she intends. 

Although federal law has banned prostitution in Japan 
since April 1, 1958, prosecution depends upon confession. 
Unemployment is already high, and present rehabilitation 
facilities can care for only 500 exprostitutes; the remain- 


ing 500,000 in Japan now work as “waitresses in tea- 
houses.” Health authorities know of 1,400 in Yokosuka, and 
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there are at least this many active in Yokohama, where I 
live and work. 

Inside the bases, the U.S. military commands know this. 
They seek to win their men and officers away from prof- 
ligacy by every means in the military book: stern discipline, 
swift and equal justice to offenders, elaborate base recrea- 
tion facilities and programs, encouragement of mature 
moral leadership by NCO’s and officers, policing of trouble- 
some liberty areas, continual training in job proficiency; 
the maintenance and support of vital religious programs. 
Every chaplain in the Far East has a “job and a half”: con- 
ducting services, affording counsel, guarding morale, ad- 
vising the command, visiting servicemen at work, admin- 
istering teaching and music programs — all under the 
pressure of strong competition outside the gates of the 
bases. 

The vitality of Christian worship and study in chapels is 
one indication of the chaplains’ measure of success. Of 
roughly 5,000 men at Johnson Air Base west of Tokyo, per- 
haps 800 Protestants and Roman Catholics will fill the 
pews at eight services each Sunday, and another 400 to 500 
dependents will swell the numbers more. And the four 
crowded clubs, well-used billiard and ping-pong tables in 
barracks dayrooms, three busy snack-bars, and the hun- 
dreds of servicemen swimming, golfing, playing baseball, 
learning judo, reading in a huge library, or working at crafts 
and hobbies in a special building—all would indicate that 
the command was being successful in keeping the men 
busy at wholesome activities. 

Why, then, must some chaplains, reviewing their pastoral 
experiences after extended tours of duty in Japan, estimate 
that 85 to 95 per cent of single U.S. servicemen patronize 
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street girls? Or why must medical officers in some Marine 
outfits conclude that actual V.D. incidence rates would in- 
clude 40 per cent of the outfit in a year’s time, were there 
no recurring cases for any one man? Why, then, did Japa- 
nese Christians feel it their responsibility to request, in 
1953, American funds and personnel to help them assist 
U.S. chaplains in ministering to GI’s in their land? 

“You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him 
drink,” the adage has it. Armies are run on the theory of 
military law: guide, command, lead, threaten, teach, and 
cajole. Then if the horse won't drink, discharge him from 
the stable and recruit an obedient replacement. Wars are 
not won, nor security buttressed, by any other kind of 
military outfit. There is no other kind. 

What we see on Japanese streets is not the failure of 
military law. Military law works fine for military matters. 
If the holocaust of war should be thrust upon our service- 
men, they will perform with all appropriate military valor. 

But what the Christian church is observing in the con- 
duct of young American servicemen is the painful search 
for fulfillment in matters beyond the scope of military law. 
A predominance of young servicemen are taking to com- 
mercial sexual release and falsely stimulated binges pre- 
cisely because they hear within their own minds the ques- 
tion “Hey, GI. Where ya goin’ now?” No sure destination 
for their lives now perceivable, they manufacture one 
out of the most immediately available raw materials. Raw 
is just the word, 

The after-duty thrills and spills give a satiating pride, 
twisted though it may be, to many. A minister’s son from 
Illinois puts it this way: “My old man taught me just about 
every verse in the Bible. I'm more religious than anyone 
on that whole base. But while I’m here I’m gonna drink 
every bottle in this town dry and get every woman I can 
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buy. I was wasted last night. Boy! Was I wasted!” But those 
who love to tell of “twenty-two years in the Army and 
never one blot on my service record” reap the same kind 
of pride. The sin of pride sweeps the ranks. Men promoted 
and men “busted” are like prey to pride. 

Whether clearly within the bounds of moral or military 
law, or thoroughly outside them, servicemen hunger for a 
manliness beyond the universal code of military justice, 
beyond clean service records, beyond a commander's “Well 
done,” or extra stripes for their sleeves. Particularly on 
liberty or pass, after working hours, outside the bases, they 
want to know where they are going now, not just as service- 
men, but as men. 


One balmy April evening in 1957 two such men headed 
out the main gate of Johnson Air Base. The nineteen-year- 
old Californian had just been declared EWQ (exceptionally 
well qualified for promotion), and was headed for a cele- 
bration in town. Being EWQ was not enough in itself. He 
wanted now to test his prowess away from lieutenants. His 
buddy was along for a free-loading happy-hour. 

Fifty yards from the gate they noticed a blue neon sign: 
“Christian Fellowship Center.” Because the evening was 
young, they figured a thirty-minute detour to “check 
the place out” would not spoil their plans. Inside they sat 
down amidst a group of ten GI's and Japanese youth, talk- 
ing about a chapter from James A. Pike’s Man in the Mid- 
dle. They said little, but the Californian felt the discussion 
leader had no more right to speak about Christian freedom 
than he did. This opinion changed only slightly when the 
leader turned out to be a missionary and former Navy chap- 
lain. “Name is Sears, Don. Who are you?” “George, Jim,” the 
Californian replied, and headed on out the door for his 
celebration. Continued 
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At Koinonia Corner in Yokohama, the author (standing) introduces Japanese Christians to GI's during sukiyaki supper. 
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“HEY, Gi— 
WHERE YA GOIN’ NOW?” 


But partly from curiosity and partly from financial em- 
barrassment before payday, George returned for a cup of 
coffee, struck up some conversations, and thereby was 
launched into fast friendships with other airmen and Chris- 
tian Japanese about the Center. During the ensuing year, 
he had many meals with us, trooped back to base chapel 
services with the new friends, climbed Mount Fuji with a 
group of airmen and Japanese, regularly came to Tuesday- 
evening Bible discussions and Thursday-evening hymn 
sings, helped paint the whole inside of the Center build- 
ing and assisted in laying tile on the deck, went Christmas 
caroling in Musashi-machi with Japanese church members 
at 0400 on Christmas morning, became a close friend of 
Mrs. Clara P. Otis, a Methodist missionary’s sister from 
White Plains, New York, and Sunao Yokobiki, twenty-six- 
year-old layman who is Japanese coordinator for service- 
men’s work under the National Christian Council of Japan. 

George found family-like companionship with Walt, 
Carl, Tex, Toby, Rick, Yasuo, Kiyoko, Suzue, and many 
others, instead of exploitation by the questionable char- 
acters of Musashi-machi bars who were desperate for his 
money. Occasionally he revisited the bars, but even there 
the “waitresses” and old service friends treated him with 
new respect. “Jim-san now Kureestoboy [Christian]” was 
their conclusion. 

The setting for George’s new way of life was a project 
of the National Christian Council in Japan. With $15,000 
a year from over forty U.S. denominations who make up the 
Cooperative Committee on Ministry to Service Personnel 
Overseas back in Washington, D.C., N.C.C.J.’s Base 
Problem Committee runs five such projects in Japan: the 
Christian Fellowship Center near Johnson Air Base, 
Koinonia Corner in downtown Yokohama, and occasional 
projects to foster Japanese-American Christian fellowship 
in Fuchu, Tachikawa, and Kobe. At “the Center” and 
“the Corner,” Mrs. Otis, Mrs. Sears, and I direct activities 
in conjunction with Japanese young people, pastors, and 
U.S. military chaplains. 

At the other three projects, Japanese pastors and Ameri- 
can missionaries of the Japan mission are responsible. At all 
projects the aim is to complement the work of chaplains, 
and gain their advice on how best to minister to their troops 
when on liberty. No regular preaching or worship services 
are conducted, and servicemen are urged to participate in 
their own base chapel activities, their nearest approach to 
“home congregations.” 

United Presbyterians U.S.A. claim special responsibility 
in these projects, which contact more than 1,000 service- 
men each month, in that their Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations currently supports me, my wife Joan, 
and our two boys, Chris, three, and Andy, one. The work 
was initiated under another Presbyterian couple, the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Norman E. Koehler, Jr., of Johnstown, Pa., 
who opened the first center in Sasebo, and ran it for six- 
teen months in 1955-56. Having explored possibilities of 
an off-base ministry to service personnel, and having mas- 
tered chopsticks in only three years, the Koehlers returned 
to the States to urge interchurch cooperation in servicemen’s 
work around the world. In August this year they helped 
dispatch another U.P.-U.S.A. couple, the Reverend and 
Mrs. Lloyd S. Hindman, Davenport, lowa, to begin similar 
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work with the National Christian Council of Korea, And 
the Reverend and Mrs. George Hubert, Methodists, are 
simultaneously beginning their ministry in Okinawa with 
a council of churches there. 

Joan and I see our task as threefold: (1) to provide 
attractive, homey places for faithful Christian servicemen to 
meet Christian Japanese with whom they may grow mutual- 
ly in the faith. Barracks pressure upon this minority (maybe 
3 to 5 per cent of single, Christian GI's) is so terrific that 
many vice-pushers in villages near U.S. bases depend solely 
upon the “every GI-has-to-sow-his-wild-oats” line of bull ses- 
sions for advertisement. The greatest single inducement to 
sub-Christian behavior comes not from opportunistic non- 
Christian Orientals—but from GI’s themselves from a so- 
called Christian culture who try to salve their con- 
sciences by recruiting new company, “Passionate Pat-san” 
might be starved into another business if ten influential 
troopers did not advertise her wares to men fresh from the 
States. 

For a sensitive Lutheran airman from Long Island, long 
subjected to this barracks pressure, the Ministry to Service 
Personnel afforded an introduction to Japanese Christians, 
who number less than 1 per cent of Japan’s 92,000,000 peo- 
ple. When a recently converted Chinese-American sailor 
from San Francisco can play, eat, sing, study, and pray 
with young Christian Japanese at “the Corner” in Yokohama 
on his day off, he claims he’s better set to deal in love with 
the onslaught of barracks pressure tempting him to become 
“one o’ da’ boiz.” Men like these two, struggling to remain 
faithful in the face of intimidation, also welcome occasional 
invitations from Japanese pastors to help in youth evan- 
gelism activities. The sight of six American GI’s singing 
Japanese hymns with church members on a Kawagoe street 
corner was an eye opener for non-Christian Japanese so ac- 
customed to seeing American immorality on their streets. 

(2) Secondly, we see a mighty vulnerable lot in the 
majority of men who experiment in vice, who seek self- 
fulfillment through self-abasement. Their guilt is trans- 
parent, their fear obvious, their pride hollow. These service- 
men usually shy away from any talk of spiritual law. They 
prefer a more manageable law, one that pertains just to 
military matters, which they can bend, dodge behind, or 
avoid, as expediency and saving-their-necks may dictate. 
To hear the ultimate question, “Where va goin’ now?” 
spells only futility and fear for most of these men. 

Building a radio with a Japanese church member, fishing 
trips, tours of local sights, an exhibition of judo, or a week 
end ice skating in the mountains can capture the imagina- 
tion of some of these men. One twenty-vear-old airman has 
shifted his monthly beer and binge budget to purchasing 
volumes of the Interpreter’s Bible for study. Another sur- 
rendered his “shack” (small room rented for around $12 a 
month, where a GI keeps a mistress [Class B Dependent] 
for $15 to -$25 a month), and within two months was so 
involved with Japanese young people from Fuchu Church 
that he was leading their singing, accompanying them on 
bicycle jaunts, and helping paint a church roof. 

With childlike simplicity, guilty youyg GI’s sniff out fake 
piety or ulterior motives a mile off. But when Christians’ 
love is real, the God of the Christians sometimes chooses 
to break through with transforming impact. A great dis- 
appointment are the dozens and dozens of GI's who stub- 
bornly refuse to admit of this impact for fear of any change 
in their status quo. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Churchmen Urge Restudy 
Of U.S. Foreign Policy 


Some of the nation’s most respected 
and prominent laymen and ministers 
were among the six hundred delegates 
to the recent Fifth World Order Study 
Conference, which met in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Special messages were sent to the 
conference by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold of the United Nations, 
and Dr, Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
president of the General Assembly. 

For almost a week the delegates, 
chosen from among the thirty-three 
church bodies of the National Council of 
Churches, considered the various facets 
of the conference theme, “Christian Re- 
sponsibility on a Changing Planet.” 
They made extensive use of year-long 
preparatory studies, At the conference’s 
conclusion, the churchmen issued a sig- 
nificant “Message to the Churches.” 

The message, theologically rather 
than politically oriented, outlined a pro- 
gram which would mean several major 
changes in United States foreign policy. 
It urged step-by-step disarmament by 
multilateral agreement going beyond the 
suspension of nuclear testing; eventual 
recognition by the United States of the 
People’s Republic of China and its en- 
trance into the United Nations (see page 
25); a breakthrough in the cold war 
stalemate by advancing toward compe- 
tition in ways other than war, with 
growing cooperation wherever possible; 
more liberal and imaginative economic 
aid to peoples in other countries. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les, who presided over the First World 
Order Conference in Delaware, Ohio, in 
1942. addressed the opening public 
meeting. He reasserted United States 
foreign policy, warned newly emerging 
countries to mistrust the wiles of inter- 
national Communism, and asked the 
United States to reinforce its faith in the 
capacity of peoples to govern themselves 
by helping them preserve their new- 
found independence. He declared that 
the administration does not believe 
peace can be achieved “by maneuvers or 
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expediency or by power politics.” He 
was thunderously received by his for- 
mer colleagues in the churches and by 
the public. 

The six hundred delegates returned 


— 


to the conference, dispersed into group 
sections and plenary meetings. After a 
series of sessions, they emerged with a 
many-faceted message, a series of reso- 
lutions, and four section reports that 
proposed significant changes in present 
United States international policy. 

The statement urged a rejection of the 
“posture of general hostility” toward the 
Communist countries and an end to the 
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Dr. Brown Honored on 102nd Birthday 


One hundred and two years ago last 


;month, Dr. Arthur Judson Brown was 
‘born in the town of Holliston, Maine. 


After graduation from Lane Theological 
Seminary in Cincinnati, Dr. Brown 
served churches in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Oregon. Then for thirty-four years, 
he was a secretary of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Board of Foreign Missions, 


Dr. Brown retired at the age of sev- 
enty. He is the author of sixteen books, 
most of which deal with mission work 
overseas. 

Last month, at a luncheon in Dr. 
Brown’s honor, Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, spoke of Dr. Brown as “one of the 
creators of the ecumenical concept.” 
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government's effort to drive every na- 
tion into one bloc or the other, charac- 
terizing this action “as mistaken as it 
has been unsuccessful.” 

it held that our leaders should stop 
the practice of continual moral lectures 
to the Communists. 

It declared disarmament essential to 
the building of world order and urged 
continuing discussions of reduction and 
regulation of arms involving satisfactory 
inspection and control of nuclear weap- 
ons, plus progressive reduction of con- 
ventional arms. 

It deplored tendencies to discredit 
the motives and disarmament proposals 
of other countries, pointing out that cyn- 
icism about the good faith of others cre- 
ated a poisonous atmosphere in which 
to conduct negotiations. 

It questioned the theory of “limited” 
wars, emphasizing that new weapons 
now and worse ones in the future under- 
score the imperative need for war pre- 
vention rather than limitation. 

lt defined every Christian’s task as 
the seizure of initiative in the prevention 
of war and the achievement of peace in 
this world of intercontinental ballistics, 
thermonuclear weapons, and platforms 
in outer space for missile launching. 

The Cleveland message is the fifth in 
a series of historic documents developed 
by five World Order conferences. Each 
advanced a step in delineating proposals 
toward a more stable world. It speaks 
only for the conference, however, and 
not for the National Council of 
Churches, or National Council member 
denominations. 

The document was prepared by a 
committee of twenty-three outstanding 
laymen and clergy under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. John C, Bennett, dean of the 
faculty, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, with Dr. Theodore A. Gill, 
president of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary in California, as editor. 

“The church is called to mediate the 
love and the judgment of God to a 
threatened world,” the message noted. 
“We have not delayed this address to 
the churches, because in the light of 
God's mandate and His promise, we 
must all deal now with suddenly press- 
ing problems filled with unprecedented 
possibilities of good and evil in the life 
of our nation. Our troubled concern is 
for more than our nation, too... it is 
for every people.” 

The conference pointed out in a sup- 
plementary resolution that such peace 
as there is today, precarious though it 
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is, rests in some measure upon the ca- 
pability for nuclear retaliation and that 
hopes for international agreements lead- 
ing toward universal disarmament may 
be similarly dependent. 

The resolution adopted by the plen- 
ary session emphasized that this state- 
ment was not to be taken as conference 
approval of the moral acceptability of 
all-out nuclear retaliation nor modifica- 
tion of the conference view that the 
elimination of nuclear war and of war it- 
self is a Christian imperative. 

“The problem of whether or not a 
Christian can support nuclear war in any 
form must be squarely and prayerfully 
faced by the churches,” the resolution 
said. 

On the domestic front, the confer- 
ence message called upon President Eis- 
enhower and Congress to give strong 
leadership to desegregation policies. It 
urged the churches to work for school 
desegregation and strive to overcome 
segregation in housing, public services, 
and economic opportunities, and to over- 
come interference with the political 
rights of any racial group, 





Princess Amrit Kaur, Christian member 
of parliament in India, and U.S, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles meet 
at the World Order Study Conference, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio (see page 32). 


In separate resolutions the confer- 
ence, among other things: 

Urged national and local govern- 
ment leaders to enforce vigorously the 
Supreme Court decisions; and the Presi- 
dent to convene an immediate confer- 
ence to focus such support. 

Called attention to threats posed by 
the explosive rise in population; and 
urged the churches to reach a Christian 
basis of action with respect to popula- 
tion control and family life. 

Upheld the right of press representa- 
tives to travel in other countries, without 
restrictions, to gather information. 

Asked the National Council of 
Churches, in cooperation with the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, to inquire into reported destruc- 
tion of human rights of Muslims and 
Jews and other minorities in the Soviet 
Union; and if justified, to urge that 
strong representations be made to the 
United Nations “to prevent anti-Semitic 
or renewed anti-religious movements by 
which our civilization has been too often 
betrayed in the past.” 

Requested American support of the 
legitimate aspirations of the Arabs for 
unity, of Israel for survival in peace, and 
of both for political and economic prog- 
ress. “The Christian community should 
stand ready to assist in the repatriation 
or resettlement of the Arab refugees,” 
the conference pointed out. 


Roman Catholic President? 
The Baptists Speak 


Baptists in four states last month de- 
bated whether or not a Roman Catholic 
should be elected President of the 
United States. 

In two of the state Southern Baptist 
conventions—Alabama and Florida— 
delegates adopted resolutions against 
the election of a Roman Catholic to the 
nation’s highest office. Georgia Baptists 
rejected a resolution specifically aimed 
at Roman Catholic candidates but asked 
that the traditional separation between 
Church and State remain unimpaired. 

In North Carolina, convention dele- 
gates heard an address of warning by 
C, Stanley Lowell; associate director of 
Protestants and Others United for Sep- 
aration of Church and State. 

“It is not bigotry but common sense,” 
Mr. Lowell said, “to ask the Roman 
Catholic [presidential] candidate about 
apparent contradictions between the 
law of his church and the American civil 
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law.” If there is even a suggestion that a 
“conflict of loyalties” exists, Mr. Lowell 
pointed out, then a presidential candi- 
date deserves to be questioned closely. 

Mr. Lowell noted three reasons why 
Roman Catholic candidates face closer 
questioning on the “conflicts of loyalties” 
issue than do candidates of other 
churches. He listed the reasons as: 

“1. The Roman Catholic Church is 
the only Church now operative on the 
American scene which is under foreign 
control. 

“2. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
claims to possess supreme authority in 
certain areas which a free, democratic 
society like ours has traditionally re- 
served for the people. 

“3. There exist in the United States 
large communities of disciplined Roman 
Catholics who give uncritical obedience 
to the directive of their priests.” 

Mr. Lowell further declared that 
“what we really want to know is whether 
a Roman Catholic, if elected, could be 
his own man, Can he be an impartial 
umpire, calling them as he sees them?” 


World Alliance Meeting 
Changed to Sao Paulo 


Planners of the eighteenth General 
Council of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches last month were com- 
pelled to shift the site of next summer’s 
meeting from the seminary city of Cam- 
pinas, Brazil, to Sao Paulo, some sixty 
miles away. 

The reason, said Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, 
president of Tennessee’s Maryville Col- 
lege and chairman of the program and 
arrangements committee, is that mem- 
ber churches were accrediting unex- 
pectedly large delegations to the 
meeting. Larger attendance, said Dr. 
Lloyd, would severely tax the facilities 
of the Protestant seminary at Campinas. 
Sao Paulo, with a population of more 
than 3,000,000, has more than enough 
hotels and Protestant buildings to ac- 
commodate the Alliance. 

In 1954, the last General Council of 
the Alliance met on the campus of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Since 
then, however, membership in the Alli- 
ance has grown to the point that few 
theological schools can accommodate 
even accredited delegates. It is expected 
that at least five hundred overseas guests 
will attend sessions.of the Council in late 
July and early August. 
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Communist China: 
The Recognition Question 


A new round in the nationwide de- 
bate on U.S. diplomatic recognition of 
Communist China was touched off last 
month in Cleveland. There, more than 
six hundred U.S. churchmen from some 
thirty Protestant denominations had 
gathered for the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference. 

Most clearly controversial topic in 
the 5,000-word message adopted by the 
conference was a recommendation for 
diplomatic recognition of mainland 
China by the United States and for ad- 
mission of the world’s most populous na- 
tion to the United Nations. 

The statement clearly pointed out 
that the recommendation “does not im- 
ply approval” of Communist China by 
the conference. Recognition, said the 
message, should result in a much wider 
relationship between the peoples of the 
two countries and make possible “a res- 
toration of relationships between their 
churches and ours.” 

Strenuous objections were soon 
forthcoming from clergymen who have 
voiced similar views when the question 
of China has been raised at previous 
church meetings. Dr. Daniel J. Poling, 
editor of the Christian Herald, declared 
the conference action “misrepresented 
my Protestant faith.” Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, prominent New York pastor, 
criticized the conference as a “small 
group which presumes to speak for the 
entire Protestant church.” The National 
Association of Evangelicals asserted the 
conference report does not “represent 
the true sentiment of the masses of 
[church] members.” 

Secretary of State Dulles, speaking in 
California, reiterated United States pol- 
icy on nonrecognition of Communist 
China. To alter such a policy, he said, 
would “gravely jeopardize the political, 
economic, and security interests of the 
United States.” 

Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, U.S. 
Senate chaplain, declared the proposals 
of the Cleveland conference would have 
“devastating effects on Formosa and 
Korea, half of whose territory China still 
holds as an invader.” 

Dr. Ernest A. Gross, chairman of the 
Cleveland conference, endeavored to set 
forth the reasoning which led up to the 
controversial declaration on China, Said 
Dr. Gross, in part: 

“Neither the government nor the 
American public have faced with suffi- 


cient candor the dilemma posed by the 
requirements of a sound China policy. 
On the one hand, it is obvious that the 
aggressive policy of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime fails to accord with stand- 
ards of international conduct, Our 
people remain well aware of the signifi- 
cance of this fact....For the United 
States to grant juridical recognition to 
the Chinese Communist regime so long 
as it pursues its present course appears 
to many of us to confer upon that gov- 
ernment a benefit to which it is not 
entitled. 

“The assertion [however] that law- 
less behavior on the part of ‘a nation is 
a ground for excluding it from the or- 
ganized society of nations ignores the 
rudimentary requirements of world or- 
der. Considerations of Christian moral- 
ity and of American national interest 
both lead to the conclusion that... 
China should be brought within the rule 
of the code of conduct of the United 
Nations charter and subject to its proc- 
esses. 

“The [U.S.] government is a major 
party to an international dispute con- 
cerning the future of Taiwan and the 
Straits of Taiwan. It is a dispute which 
must ultimately be resolved in accord- 
ance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and with due regard to 
the judgment of the world community as 
expressed in the UN. No major party to 
the dispute, including the government 
of the Republic of China now located on 
Taiwan, can be expected to acquiesce 
willingly in judgment of a society of 
nations from which it is excluded... .” 

Early in December, the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches, sponsors of the Cleveland 
meeting, upheld the right of the church- 
men to speak their minds. At the same 
time, the Board pointed out that the ac- 
tion of the Cleveland meeting was not 
an official pronouncement of the Na- 
tional Council. “Speaking for itself and 
not for the Council nor its member 
churches,” the Board declared, “the con- 
ference has put into public discussion 
issues of high moral and spiritual as well 
as political significance.” 

The resolution added: “All matters 
of concern for human beings are matters 
of concern to the churches and to the 
churches’ Lord.” The Council urged its 
constituent denominations to study the 
complete text of the conference report 
in order to stimulate reasoned progress 
in solving the serious problems of for- 
eign relations, 
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The Protestant Pavilion: 
For Churches or Reptiles? 


One of the most exciting events in the 
last year was the creation of the Protes- 
tant Pavilion at the Brussels World's 
Fair. Conceived by a Belgian Protestant 
pastor, the Reverend Pieter Fagel, en- 
tirely on faith, the building was erected 
with the help of contributions from all 
over the world. 

Now the big question is—can the 
pavilion be saved for permanent use by 
Christians throughout the world? Total 
cost of dismantling and reassembling the 
pavilion on a permanent location in 
the United States are being asked to 
raise $90,000 toward this goal. Protes- 
tants in Belgium, Holland, and Germany 
have already promised more than $20,- 
000 in support of the goal. 

If the money can be raised, a perma- 
nent “International Fellowship Center” 
will be established. If not, the pavilion 
will probably be sold to a European 
zoological garden. 

“They would make it into an exhibi- 
tion house for their reptile collection,” 
Pastor Fagel said, on a recent short visit 
to the U.S. “But we hope this sad fate 
will not befall the beautiful building 
which brought a new understanding of 
Protestantism and a new symbol of ecu- 
menical unity to more than a half-mil- 
lion visitors to the World’s Fair. 

“Nobody had ever heard of the Prot- 
estant Church in Belgium before the 
Fair,” Pastor Pieter Fagel said, “because 
actually there wasn’t too much to tell. 

“Less than 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion. or about 60,000, are Protestants. 
The churches are smal] and old. Now 
members are free, but Protestants were 
persecuted for centuries. At one time a 
Protestant church could not be built on 
a main street.” 

Pastor Fagel’s own church, the 
Flemish-speaking Nederlanse Evangel- 
ishe Kerk, must be entered through a 
long corridor which leads to a courtyard. 
Above the church is Fagel’s office, which 
is in the school where Vincent Van 
Gogh once studied evangelism before 
a painter. Here Fagel will 
continue his efforts to transform the Pa- 


becoming 


vilion into a permanent Center on behalf 
of the Federation of the Churches of 
Belgium. 

Five years ago there was no Protes- 
tant theological seminary in Belgium, 
and most of the three hundred ministers 
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Pastor Fagel welcomes Queen Juliana of 
The Netherlands .. . 


. . . and walks through Pavilion with 
Germany’s Chancellor Adenauer . . . 


. + and touches off a quiet smile from 
Belgium’s King Baudouin. 


came from Holland and Switzerland. 
Now, with the establishment of the 
“Faculté de Théologie Protestante,” 
where Fagel teaches homiletics, and 
where forty students are now studying, 
the future looks more cheerful. 

Pastor Fagel believes that two steps 
are necessary before Belgian Protes- 
tants can participate in and contribute 
to ecumenical Christianity. The first is 
an indigenous clergy, which is well on 
the way to being realized. The second is 
a center for meetings of all kinds. 

The Pavilion would admirably serve 
this purpose. It is prefabricated and can 
fairly readily be transported to a new 
site. But it must be moved from the Fair 
grounds by the end of January. 

Tentative plans for the hoped-for 
“International Fellowship Center” in- 
clude regular worship services through- 
out the year. From April to September, 
the new center would be used by differ- 
ent ecumenical groups and, in particu- 
lar, young people from all parts of the 
world. 

The United States committee respon- 
sible for raising funds to build the Prot- 
estant Pavilion has agreed to continue 
its work and is now endeavoring to 
raise $90,000 to help transform the 
World’s Fair structure into a permanent 
Protestant center. 

Cochairmen of the U.S. Section, 
Continuing International Christian 
Committee for a Permanent Center in 
Belgium, are Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 
of Washington, D.C., past president of 
United Church Women, and Methodist 
lay leader Charles C, Parlin of New 


_ York. 


[Contributions may be made to 
CICC, Protestant Pavilion, and ad- 
dressed to Box 6263, Washington 15, 
D.C.] 


All-Time Record Expected 
For Construction 


Church construction will set a new 
all-time record in 1959, the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor pre- 
dicted recently. 

Construction of religious edifices will 
amount to $950,000,000 in 1959, the de- 
partment’s construction forecast indi- 
cated. 

Church construction will fall just a 
little behind 1957’s record this year, the 
government said, A final figure of $865,- 
000,000 is predicted for 1958, compared 
with $868,000,000 last year. 
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@ Second Statement by the Clergy of Greater Atlanta on the South’s Racial Crisis 


Atlanta Pastors Deelare for Realism 


Three hundred and twelve white ministers of Atlanta, Georgia, recently 
issued a courageous declaration on the racial crisis facing the South. The 
document, signed by three-fourths of the clergymen serving the city’s four 
hundred churches, reaffirmed the principles set forth a year ago in the first 
statement by Atlanta pastors (P.L., Nov. 30, 1957). 

Eighty pastors, led by Presbyterian Herman L. Turner of Covenant 
Church, signed the first declaration, which offered a six-point program for 
easing racial tensions. The new statement explains why the original princi- 
ples are still valid, then outlines three specific suggestions for church members 


and civic leaders. 


Signers include Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, and 
six rav!.'s, Atlanta’s Roman Catholic bishop, Francis E. Hyland, commended 
the ministers for “a splendid and most timely document.” 


n November 3, 1957, a statement 
{ } dealing with the racial crisis in the 
South, and signed by eighty Atlanta 
ministers, was released for publication. 
The fact that this statement, often re- 
ferred to as “The Atlanta Manifesto,” 
received widespread publicity . . . across 
the nation and abroad, was an eloquent 
commentary upon the nature of the 
crisis in which we are involved and upon 
the failure of many of our leaders to 
confront the problems of our day in a 
spirit of realism, 
Six principles set forth in this state- 
ment as essential to the solution of our 
problem may be summarized as follows: 


1. Freedom of speech must at all 
costs be preserved. 

2. As Americans and as religious 
leaders, we have an obligation to obey 
the law. 

3. The Public School System must 
not be destroyed. 

4. Hatred and scorn for those of an- 
other race, or for those who hold a posi- 
tion different from our own, can never 
be justified. 

5. Communication 
sible leaders of the races must be main- 
tained. 

6. Our difficulties cannot be solved 
in our own strength or in human wisdom 
but only through prayer and in obedi- 
ence to the will of God. 


between respon- 


The months which have elapsed since 
the signing of that statement have been 
a period of deepening danger. The 
events of the recent past have been such 
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as to call for growing concern on the 
part of all responsible citizens. In the 
light of these events, we are more con- 
vinced than ever of the fundamental 
truth of these six principles. It is abun- 
dantly clear that they cannot be ignored 
with impunity. 

Because of our involvement in this 
situation, as citizens and religious lead- 
ers, it has seemed to many Atlanta 
clergymen that some further statement 
on their part is appropriate. Out of that 
conviction comes this second statement. 
Once more we speak as individual. citi- 
zens of Georgia and of the United 
States, having authority to represent 
no one other than ourselves. Once more 
we speak in humility and penitence. At 
the same time, we speak out of the deep 
conviction of our souls as to what is 
right. We believe some facts are now so 
clear as to throw additional light upon 
the problems which confront us. 


I. It is clearer now than ever be- 
fore that, at all costs, freedom of 
speech must be preserved. During the 
year which has passed, it has not be- 
come easier to speak the truth concern- 
ing our situation. There are still forces 
which seek to deny freedom of thought 
and of expression to all who do not in- 
sist upon maintaining a rigid pattern of 
segregation. Economic reprisals, social 
ostracism, and even physical violence 
are constant threats to those who do not 
conform. Such threats strike at the very 
heart of democracy. As we insist upon 
the right of honest conviction—whether 
right or wrong—to be heard, we would 


pay tribute to the courageous individ- 
uals and groups in various walks of life 
who have insisted that our problem must 
be faced in a spirit of realism, of sanity, 
and of good will. 


ll. It is clearer now than ever be- 
fore that we must obey the law. 
Those who insist that the decision of the 
Supreme Court on segregation in the 
public schools has no binding force do 
great injury to our people. The Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion has the effect of law in our country. 
It is possible for that Court to err, just 
as it is possible for Congress to enact 
bad laws. The citizens of our country 
have the right to work through legal 
processes to secure the correction of ju- 
dicial errors or the repeal of undesirable 
legislation. They do not have the right 
to defy laws simply because they per- 
sonally hold them to be unwise or harm- 
ful. A policy of obeying only those laws 
or those rulings of the Court with which 
we agree leads inevitably to anarchy. It 
is time for us to face up to the fact that, 
under the ruling of the Supreme Court, 
made in the discharge of its constitu- 
tional authority, enforced segregation in 
the public schools is now without sup- 
port in, and contrary to, national law. 
At times in her history the Church has 
opposed civil law in the name of the 
claims of the higher laws of God. How- 
ever, we believe that the Constitution of 
the United States in its provisions for 
human rights is in accord with Divine 
Law, and we must, therefore, learn to 
live with and under the law. 

We do not believe in the wisdom of 
massive integration and are sincerely 
opposed to the amalgamation of the 
races. We reaffirm our conviction that 
the integrity of each race should be 
maintained on a basis of mutual esteem 
and free choice, rather than of force. 
There are some areas in which some in- 
tegration in schools at this time would 
be possible without insurmountable dif- 
ficulty, as has already been demon- 
strated in certain sections of the South; 
while there are other areas where such 
integration would involve needless hard- 
ship and grave danger. We have the 
hope that, if our leaders will offer evi- 
dence of good faith toward providing 
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constitutional rights for all citizens, the 
federal government will be willing to 
leave the working out of details in local 
hands. We believe it is possible, under 
the ruling of the Supreme Court, for 
States to take reasonable steps to comply 
with the law of the land and at the same 
time give due consideration to local situ- 
ations and avoid an indiscriminate de- 
segregation of the public schools. 


Ill. It is clearer now than ever be- 
fore that the Public School System 
must be preserved. Many of our peo- 
ple have been led to believe that 
through some fictitious legal device we 
could close our public schools and still 
provide for public education through 
tax funds. Recent developments in Ar- 
kansas and Virginia serve to make it 
abundantly clear that any such hope is 
based solely upon wishful thinking. The 
choice which confronts us now is either 
the end of an enforced segregation in 
public schools or no public schools what- 
ever. We are alarmed to note that many 
political leaders are apparently willing 
to offer no better solution than the clos- 
ing of public schools and the destruction 
of public education in order to maintain 
what has been inappropriately described 
as “our sacred way of life.” It is incon- 
ceivable that the South should deliber- 
ately destroy its dearly bought system 
of public education, The results of such 
action in the impoverishment of count- 
less lives, in the loss to our section, even 
from a purely economic viewpoint, 
would be a tragedy of the first magni- 
tude. It is not likely that the South 
would ever recover fully from the con- 
sequences of such action. Obviously, the 
closing of public schools means a small 
and favored portion of our youth would 
be educated in private institutions, while 
the great majority, White and Negro, 
would receive no school training worthy 
of the name. No democratic society can 
tolerate that situation, nor do we believe 
our citizens wish to sacrifice the welfare 
of our youth. 

In this connection we would voice an 
emphatic protest against any suggestion 
that church property be used as a means 
of circumventing the law of the nation. 
The churches and synagogues owe a tre- 
mendous debt to the State, and this we 
believe they would gladly repay in any 
legitimate way possible. There are times 
when the educational equipment of the 
churches should be offered to supple- 
ment the public school buildings in pro- 
viding space for our growing school 
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population, provided that the separation 
of Church and State shall always be rec- 
ognized and maintained in such an 
agreement. We concur that churches 
and synagogues have the right, as they 
have always had, to engage as they may 
deem wise in educational enterprise in 
the interest of their constituencies. We 
believe, however, their facilities should 
not be offered nor demanded as a means 
for defying the constituted authority of 
our national government. 


IV. It is clearer now than ever be- 
fore that hatred and scorn for those 
of another race, or for those who 
hold a position different from our 
own, can never be justified. All ha- 
tred between races and groups within 
society carries with it the constant threat 
of violence and bloodshed, as has been 
evidenced by the bombing of churches, 
synagogues, and schools even while this 
statement was being prepared. Defiance 
of one law leads to disrespect for all law. 
We would call upon our political lead- 
ers scrupulously to avoid the type of 
inflammatory utterance which has char- 
acterized too many public pronounce- 
ments in recent months and to exert an 
influence for sanity, for justice, and for 
kindness, We believe that multitudes of 
voters in the South as in all America are 
far more prepared to respond to and 
support fair-minded and statesmanlike 
attitudes and policies in political life 
than these men have realized. In any 
event, political power is by no means so 
important as to justify its attainment by 
the sacrifice of justice, of kindness, and 
of truth, and by the unleashing of those 
emotions which threaten the very life of 
our people. 


V. It is clearer now than ever be- 
fore that communication between 
responsible leaders of the races must 
be maintained. The time of danger is 
also the time of opportunity. It may well 
be that we are passing through that 
darkest hour which comes just before 
the dawn. Never has there been greater 
need than now for men of good will in 
both races to voice their convictions, to 
exert their influence, and to maintain 
open lines of communication. We are 
heartened by the intelligent concern and 
struggle of an increasing number of 
groups who are facing the issue and its 
implications. We are likewise heartened 
by the constructive results which are 
coming from those lines of communica- 
tion which do exist between the races. 


Vi. It is clearer now than ever be. 
fore that our difficulties cannot be 
solved in our own strength or in hu. 
man wisdom but only through 
prayer, obedience to God, and under 
His blessing. The situation which con. 
fronts us is one which calls for sincere 
penitence, for earnest prayer, for clear 
thought, and for courageous action. 


Believing sincerely in the principles 
set forth in this statement, we therefore 
propose the following practical steps: 


1. We appeal to our churches and 
synagogues to encourage and pro- 
mote within their fellowship a free 
and intelligent discussion of the is- 
sues we confront. We believe such dis- 
cussion should and would give careful 
consideration to the moral, spiritual, and 
legal aspects of the crisis we face in our 
beloved Southland. 


2. We appeal to our community 
and state leaders to give their most 
creative thought to maintaining «a 
sound public school plan. Such plan 
must be consistent with the law of the 
land, respect and preserve the rights of 
all citizens, and assure the preservation 
of our system of public education. 


3. We request the appointment of 
a Citizens’ Commission to preserve 
the harmony of our community. The 
public officials of our city have earned 
the tribute of the nation for their refusal 
to condone violence and their efforts to 
realize worthy race relations. We be- 
lieve that in the future the need will be 
great for the support of calm, intelligent 
public opinion, Atlanta possesses busi- 
ness, civic, educational, legal, politieal, 
and religious leadership of the quality to 
afford this support. We therefore re- 
quest that representatives of this lead- 
ership from the races involved be 
formed into a Citizens’ Commission to 
advise and assist in maintaining har- 
mony and good will among all our citi- 
zens. 

Every section of our state also pos- 
sesses the same able leadership. We 
therefore believe that the appointment 
of a similar Citizeri’s’ Commission by the 
state administration would serve to pre- 
serve harmony among the citizens of 
Georgia. 

We call upon all citizens to unite with 
us in dedicating ourselves to the solution 
of our problems humbly, patiently, in a 
spirit of realism, and with God’s help. 
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Committee Formed to Study Plan 
For Church Theological University 


One of the most intriguing projects 
in American Presbyterian history—a the- 
ological university—came one step closer 
to realization this fall with the appoint- 
ment of a special three-man committee 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to study the 
idea (see P.L., May 17). The following 
special report by special correspondent 
William H. Rodd II of Pittsburgh pre- 
sents a current view of the seminary 
scene in Pittsburgh, where two of the 
church’s nine theological graduate 
schools are located. —Tne Epirors 

HE news from the United Presbyte- 
th heartland is good this holiday 
season. In that hilly corner of western 
Pennsylvania where the greatest con- 
centration of Presbyterians on earth is 
to be found, two of our oldest seminaries 
—Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological and 
Western Theological—are demonstrating 
a remarkable unity of purpose and 
breadth of vision. 

The “Pittsburgh question,” as Pres- 
byterians have been calling it since the 
very earliest stages of the recent merger, 
appears to have been grossly exagger- 
ated. Or perhaps the good sense of the 
leaders of Pittsburgh-Xenia and West- 
ern, Dr. Addison H. Leitch and Dr. 


Clifford E. Barbour, respectively, was 
greatly underrated. In any event, Pitts- 
burgh’s two United Presbyterian sem- 
inaries are setting an example of coop- 
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eration which should be an inspiration 
to Presbyterians everywhere. More than 
that, plans for their merger are on a 
scope and scale consonant with our 
dreams of new vitality for our newly 
united church. 

The most significant result of the 
Barbour-Leitch team approach to the 
“Pittsburgh question” is the nature of 
the plans now underway for the estab- 
lishment of the world’s first “theological 
university” in Pittsburgh. Announced in 
the most tentative terms last May (see 
P.L., May 17), plans have now pro- 
ceeded to a point where a thorny merger 
problem has been transformed into a 
challenging and inspiring goal for the 
entire Presbyterian community. 

The current status of merger plans 
focusing on the emergence of a new and 
larger educational institution is this: A 
distinguished committee of three emi- 
nent educators and administrators has 
begun a detailed study of the seminaries’ 
future. 

The new committee's point of depar- 
ture in its study is the following affir- 
mation approved by the directors of the 
two institutions: 

The ideal plan for theological educa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh area calls for the 
emergence of great theological 
institution, or university of theology, 
which would have several schools, in- 
cluding at least a graduate school of 


one 
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theology, a theological school granting 
the bachelor of divinity degree, and a 
school of Christian education. It should 
become one of the outstanding centers 
of theological education in the world. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr, Her- 
mann N. Morse, General Secretary of 
the Board of National Missions, the com- 
mittee began its study in October. The 
members, Dr. Wilson M. Compton, re- 
tired President of the Council for Aid to 
Higher Education, and Dr. Liston D. 
Pope, Dean of the Yale Divinity School, 
along with the committee's special con- 
sultant, Dr. Charles E. Taylor, General 
Secretary of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, have accepted spe- 
cific areas of concern such as structure, 
curriculum, physical plant, and finances. 
They will assemble pertinent informa- 
tion and formulate a report. 

As an early and enthusiastic advocate 
of the theological university approach, 
Dr. Barbour has this to say: “There are 
five distinct areas in which there is a 
marked need for increased facilities. 
Each of these could suitably be the 
focus of a separate college under the ad- 
ministrative and philosophical umbrella 
of a great United Presbyterian theologi- 
cal university. These areas are: 

(1) College of Divinity . . . to prepare 
men primarily for the parish ministry. 

(2) College of Graduate Studies... 
to provide advanced studies for teachers 
in colleges and seminaries. 

(3) College of Christian Education 
...to provide training for Directors of 
Christian Education. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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WB THE HIGH COST OF LEAVING-—Intensi- 
fied atheistic propaganda and anti-church pres- 
sure have been responsible for the flight of more 
than 2,500,000 persons from the Soviet Zone into 
West Germany. Notaries, it is reported, are even 
being brought into government-operated factories 
to accept declarations from workers that they no 
longer attend church, Result: the depopulation 
of Soviet Zone churches. It is estimated that 78 
per cent of the refugees are Protestant, 15 per cent 
Roman Catholic. 





Hi UP ‘N ATOM -Young people of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. plan to contribute 
$150,000 next year for equipment in seminary 
libraries and for loans to young men and women 
preparing themselves for church vocations. Funds 
will be raised by presbytery rallies and confer- 
ences and offered through youth organization al- 
locations to budgets of local churches. The proj- 
ect’s title: UP "N ATOM (United Presbyterians: 
Attention To Our Ministry). 





MEPATRON SAINTS FOR ARMED 
FORCES? — Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State, a 
Washington, D.C., group directed by lawyer 
Glenn L. Archer, claim there is a sectarian pro- 
gram afoot in the nation’s armed forces to dedi- 
cate the various military services to Roman Cath- 
olic saints. Writing in the group’s publication 
Church and State Review, managing editor C. 
Stanley Lowell says that at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri, soldiers wear Saint Maurice medals, the 
officers club and gymnasium have been renamed 
for him, and barracks for the training regiment 
bear signs reading: “We live, fight, and die for 
God, Country, and Saint Maurice.” Also, accord- 
ing to the article, an artillery group in Korea has 
selected the name of “Saint Barbara’s Own,” and 
there is a program aimed at dedicating the U.S. 
Engineers to Saint Patrick and the U.S. Para- 
troops to Saint Michael. 





MB UNEXPECTED COMPANY-While con- 
ducting a fall church picnic for members of the 
Riverside (North Dakota) Chapel, Presbyterian 
mission worker Herb Peters looked up and saw a 
bear. Mothers hustled children inside the church, 
while the men got their guns and went bear-hunt- 





ing. The 200-pounder was bagged right where 
supper was to have been served. 


MB IN LINE OF DUTY — United Presbyterian 
General Assembly Moderator Theophilus M. Tay- 
lor has spent six weeks visiting Japan, Hong 
Kong, Korea, Thailand, India, West Pakistan, 
Egypt, and Switzerland. He conferred with 
American Protestant lay men and women in bus- 
iness and government posts to seek their partici- 
pation in the Christian mission abroad. In Hong 
Kong he attended a unique conference of Asian 
churchwomen. 

@ In Rahway, New Jersey, First Presbyterian 
Church has established a Laymen’s Academy to 
provide laymen with instruction in the ministry 
of the laity. 

@ Eight major Lutheran bodies in the U.S. ap- 
propriated $175,000 for the building of an in- 
terracial center in Dar Es Salaam, capital of 
Tanganyika, East Africa. Africans and whites will 
have meeting room and _ hotel-like accommoda- 
tions in the same building. 

@ A 12-ton peach crop netted almost $800 for the 
building fund of a small Japanese-American 
United Presbyterian congregation in Cortez, Cal- 
ifornia. The peaches were the first harvest of a 
Lord’s Acre project which the fifty-nine-member 
church initiated three years ago when it turned a 
sand dune into an orchard. 





Wi CAMPUS FULL—The autumn term of the 
International Christian University, Tokyo, Japan, 
opened on September 8 with 700 students attend- 
ing. There were sixteen applications for each 
place in the freshman class of 160. Meanwhile a 
committee of prominent American churchwomen 
undertook a two-year project to raise $175,000 
for completion of the church building on the 
campus. 





BB WINNER-Scott Anderson, Jamestown Col- 
lege senior (see P.L., Oct. 1, 1958), was elected to 
a seat in the North Dakota House of Represent- 
atives. 


BEFACTS AND FIGURES—The number of 
foreign missionaries in India has been declining 
in the last two years. According to a statement 
made to the Indian Parliament, the figure dropped 
from 5,691 missionaries in 1956 to 4,844 in 1958. 
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(Continued from page 29) 

(4) College of Specialized Ministries 
... to provide training for chaplaincies, 
religious social workers, and mission- 
aries. 

(5) College of Sacred Music... to 
provide spiritual and musical training 
for ministers of music. 

“Whether the committee will feel that 
some of these areas must await gradual 
development, I can’t say. I am confident 
that they share with Add Leitch and 
myself a bold and energetic approach 
to the overall picture.” 

A recent move by the city of Pitts- 
burgh to acquire a part of the property 
owned by Western for a new city sta- 
dium has greatly increased the pressure 
on the committee to have a set of 
recommendations ready for submission 
through the Committee on Consolida- 
tions to the 1959 General Assembly next 
May in Indianapolis, At the time of the 
committee’s first visit to Pittsburgh, dur- 
ing which they visited both schools, 
members expressed confidence that this 
schedule could be met. 

Under the terms of the affirmation 
which the committee has accepted as 
its guiding principle, one thing seems 
certain: A great new theological center 
will shortly be proposed. 

General Assembly Moderator Dr. 
Theophilus M. Taylor, writing recently 
in Western Watch, put it this way: 

“...No church in its right mind 
would continue to maintain two sem- 
inaries doing comparable work in the 
same metropolitan center . . . the church 
should develop a university of theology 
in Pittsburgh. While inevitably, and 
quite properly, the new complex insti- 
tution will build upon the rich historical 
heritage of the two former institutions, 
it must be free to develop its own new 
and peculiar character. As the Churches 
have become one, the new theological 
university must be a new _ institution 
representing from the start the new 
Church which it seeks to serve.” 


New and Enlarged Special 
Magazines Bow This Month 


United Presbyterians U.S.A. will mark 
the new year with two new magazines 
—Concern and World Family—and the 
revision of an old favorite—Today. 

The first issue of Concern, monthly 
periodical of United Presbyterian Wom- 
en, will be dated January, 1959. Suc- 
cessor to Outreach (Presbyterian U.S.A.) 
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and Missionary Horizons (United Pres- 
byterian), it is edited by Miss Mary B. 
Reinmuth. 

World Family, for primary and jun- 
ior-age children, will supplant Mission- 
ary Mail (U.S.A.) and Junior Mission- 
ary Magazine (U.P.), Its editors are Miss 
Mildred Hermann of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions and Miss Dorothy Jane 
Jastram of the Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations. 

Today, the oldest magazine for daily 
devotions issued by a major denomina- 
tion, will be published bimonthly in a 
larger format. Its content, while suitable 
for individual use, is planned to meet the 
growing need for family home worship. 
The Reverend Dr. George L. Hunt, edi- 
tor of Adult Curriculum for the Board 
of Christian Education, is serving as its 
editor. 


National Missions Plans 
Southeast Seminar Tour 


The fourth National Missions Trav- 
eling Seminar in the Southeast will 
take thirty-six adults on a spring tour 
of United Presbyterian missions and 
church-related colleges in the southern 
mountain area. 

Scheduled for May 3 to 11, the trip 
covers North Carolina and Tennessee. 
One day will be spent in the Great 
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Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Cost of the eight-day bus trip, which 
begins at Barber-Scotia College, Con- 
cord, and ends at Warren Wilson Col- 
lege, Swannanoa, both in North Caro- 
lina, is $110. 

[Information and a registration card 
may be obtained from Dr. Merlyn A. 
Chappel, Division of Missionary Sup- 
port, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y.] 


Seminarians Serve 
At California Prison 


For a seminarian, the term field work 
includes a variety of opportunities to put 
to practical test some of the newly ac- 
quired skills of the ministry. Some sem- 
inary students assume leadership of a 
rural parish; others become assistants in 
suburban or inner city churches. 

Probably unique is one field work 
program of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. For ten years a growing num- 
ber of students has been serving a se- 
mester as intern chaplains at San Quen- 
tin state prison, located a few miles 
distant. 

Interns serve a minimum of three 
hours a week for academic credit. Some 
receive room and board at the prison 
and, in turn, spend ten hours a week on 
the job, They assist full-time chaplains 


— 


Students from San Francisco Theological Seminary arrive for training program. 
Five United Presbyterians are part of group of thirteen aiding prison chaplains. 
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Seminarian Caro Russell welcomes one of 
4,200 inmates to prison worship service. 


in counseling, making hospital visits, 
and in teaching classes in the prison’s 
school of religion. 

The intern program has become so 
well accepted that this year a total of 
thirteen students from six seminaries 
in the San Francisco area are at work 
in San Quentin. 


Women in the Church: 
The Princess from India 


Last month a slight, gracious church- 
woman returned to her home in New 
Delhi, India, after urging American 
Christians to take the lead in seeking 
world peace. 

“Have the churches always raised 
their voices against wrongdoing by their 
own governments? Have they always 
stretched out the hand of fellowship 
and forgiveness to so-called enemies? 
Have they always condemned the cruel 
injustices to weak and defenseless peo- 
ple?” These questions were posed at the 
National Assembly of United Church 
Women in Denver, Colorado, by Rajku- 
mari (Princess) Amrit Kaur, the first 
Christian and the only woman to sit in 
Prime Minister Nehru’s cabinet. 

“Christians are not in politics to 
practice expediency. We worship the 
Prince of Peace, yet practice military 
alignments. Appeal to your government 
to do its part in lifting from the shoul- 
ders of mankind this load of arma- 
ments,” Miss Kaur said in another talk 
at the World Order Study Conference 
in November (see photo, page 24). 

“If the shadows of war that now 
darken our skies are to be banished, it 
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must be through the kind of service to 
mankind given by your missionaries in 
my country,” the Princess declared at a 
luncheon given in her honor in New 
York City by United Church Women 
and the Division of Foreign Missions of 
the National Council of Churches, the 
two agencies sponsoring her trip to the 
United States. 

“With truth and love dispelling bar- 
riers,” she said, “the nations’ of the world 
need not spend so many billions on 
armaments, Instead we could concen- 
trate on building defenses of peace. 
The great challenge to the American 
churches today is to give leadership in 
the cause of peace and love.” 

Born into a princely family and edu- 
cated in Europe, Miss Kaur took an 
active part in India’s struggle for inde- 
pendence and was imprisoned for two 
years. For fifteen years, she served as 
private secretary to Mohandas Gandhi. 
She was India’s minister of health from 
1947 to 1957, and displayed an active 
Christian witness in working with vil- 
lage leaders to combat disease, illiteracy, 
and poverty. Currently she is a member 
of the Indian parliament. 

Miss Kaur had previously visited 
this country in 1954 and 1956. During 
her latest trip she was impressed by the 
fact that “there is far greater interest, 
understanding, and desire to help India 
on the part of the American people. 
More and more of your people have trav- 
eled to my country and have seen that 
India is one of the few lands in Asia with 
a stable government, and the only one 
willing seriously to try the democratic 
way of life.” 

Miss Kaur is credited with having 
a substantial influence in improving the 
status of women in her own country and 
in southeast Asia. In her travels, she 
has noted a great improvement in the 
position of women in Indonesia, Burma, 
and Egypt, but believes that the “most 
dynamic change” has occurred in India. 
She herself is a symbol of the responsi- 
bilities given to Indian women. In ad- 
dition to being a cabinet member, she 
headed her nation’s delegation to the 
World Health Organization five times 
and twice was deputy leader of India’s 
delegation to UNESCO. She is the only 
woman to have served as president of 
the World Health Assembly. 

During her recent six-weeks visit, 
Miss Kaur was received by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and had Thanks- 
giving dinner with Mrs, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


Of People and Places 


FLORIDA CHAIN OF 
MISSIONS SCHEDULED 

From January 17 to February 20 resi- 
dents of and visitors to Florida will again 
have an opportunity to attend Florida’s 
Chain of Missionary Assemblies. Eight 
denominations cooperate in the enter- 
prise, now in its twenty-ninth year, and 
supply speakers among whom are mis- 
sionaries on furlough from many lands, 
mission board executives with world- 
wide experience, and ministers and lay 
leaders from the great churches. Seven 
United Presbyterians are among the 
guest speakers. Nineteen centers will be 
visited during 1959's five-week chain of 
meetings. They are, in order of dates: 
Jacksonville; Jacksonville Beaches; Day- 
tona-Halifax area; Deland; Orlando; 
Mount Dora; Vero Beach; Ft. Pierce; 
Ft. Myers; Miami; Ft. Lauderdale; Palm 
Beaches; Bradenton; Sarasota; Winter 
Haven; Lakeland; St. Petersburg; 
Tampa; and Clearwater. [Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained from Miss 
Gertrude L. Schermerhorn, 9254-16th 
Avenue, North, St. Petersburg, Florida. ] 


NAMED TO NEW POSTS 

The Reverend Dr. Edward Adams 
was recently installed as president of 
Keimyung Christian College, Taegu, 
Korea. For many years Dr. Adams has 
been field representative of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. in Korea, 
@ Dr. Andrew Thakur Das, executive 
secretary of the National Christian 
Council of West Pakistan, has been 
named Regional Secretary for Camer- 
oun, Spanish Guinea, Ethiopia, and the 
Sudan for the Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Dr. Das is 
a member of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, and 
the pastor since 1918 of Naulakha 
church, Lahore, one of West Pakistan’s 
leading Protestant churches. Early in 
1959 he will visit his four areas of re- 
sponsibility in Africa. 
@ Miss Alice Maloney, for the past two 
years head of the National Missions 
women’s office in Chicago, has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh to open a new 
area office. Her Chicago post will be 
filled by Miss Marilyn Moening, who 
has been secretary to the administrative 
officer and budget director of the Board 
of National Missions in New York. Miss 
Lois Montgomery, former residence 
counselor at DePauw University, is now 
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field secretary for National Missions 
women’s work, She has been studying at 
Union Theological Seminary during the 
past semester. 

@ Dr. John K. Mitchell, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, was recently named chairman of 
the Radio and Television Department 
of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. He began radio and TV work in 
1945, reviewing books over a Belling- 
ham, Washington, station. Later he con- 
ducted a daily devotional program over 
a Cincinnati, Ohio, station. Dr. Mitchell 
has also appeared on network shows 
such as The Protestant Hour and the 
Church of the Air. 

@ Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, forty-nine, 
of the Church of South India’s Mad- 
hurai-Ramnad diocese, has been ap- 
pointed general secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, effective 
July 1, 1959. Bishop Newbigin, author, 
theologian, and former British Presbyte- 
rian, has served the IMC as chairman 
since 1957. He is a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council 
of Churches. 

@ James W. Wine, Presbyterian elder, 
former lawyer and judge, and until re- 
cently vice-president of Church-related 
Park College, has been named associate 
general secretary for interpretation of 
the National Council of Churches. In 
the newly established post, Mr. Wine 
will head a staff team which will de- 
velop a comprehensive strategy for pub- 
lic interpretation of the ecumenical 
movement and the National Council of 
Churches. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mrs. Gladys R. Brasted, at a recep- 
tion in First Presbyterian Church, Hor- 
nell, New York (the Reverend Dr. 
Lloyd G. Schell, pastor), upon her 
retirement after thirty-two vears of 
service as superintendent of the kinder- 
garten department of the church school. 
Mrs. Brasted has had an outstanding 
career in church and community affairs 
in Hornell and Steuben County. She is 
in charge of the only day nursery in 
Hornell. She retired this year from the 
presidency of the Hornell School Board 
after serving a membership of ten years. 
The entire public school system and the 
Board of Education recently held a ban- 
quet in her honor. 
@ Dr. Fred W. Druckenmiller, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Congregation 
of Connecticut Farms, Union, New 
Jersey, on his- thirtieth anniversary in 
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the pastorate, by members of the con- 
gregation. 

@ Mr. Schley Eisinger, by members of 
the Lake Nokomis Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (the Rever- 
end Carl H. Chappie, pastor), in recog- 
nition of over thirty years of service as 
head usher of the church, He was pre- 
sented with a decorated scroll. 

@ Dr. Walter Pringle McConkey, and 
Mrs. McConkey, at a dinner in Central 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, upon Dr. McConkey’s 
retirement after a pastorate at the 
church of over forty-six years. The con- 
gregation has named him Pastor Emer- 
itus. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN SCORES 


The highest individual training score 
ever recorded at Fort Devens, Massa- 
chusetts, was made during last summer's 
active duty period by the Reverend Jon 
Lindenauer, pastor of Woodside Pres- 
byterian Church, Troy, New York. Mr. 
Lindenauer, an Army Reserve chaplain 
of the 364th General Hospital of Al- 
bany, with the rank of Lieutenant, 
scored 93 out of a possible 100 points 
in field maneuvers at the base. A com- 
bat infantryman in Korea from 1952-53, 
and later reassigned as assistant to the 
7th Infantry Division chaplain, he is one 
of the few chaplains who hold the Com- 
bat Infantryman’s Badge. Released from 
active duty in 1953, Mr. Lindenauer 
entered Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, Upon graduation he was granted 
an Army Reserve commission as chap- 
lain and attended the Army Chaplains’ 
School at Fort Slocum, from which he 
was graduated third in a class of eighty- 
seven. 


COLLEGE NEWS 


Announcement was made recently of 
a $125,000 challenge gift to Presbyte- 
rian-related Buena Vista College, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, for the construction of a 
chapel on campus. The gift will be used 
after it has been matched by funds 
made available through the Presbyte- 
rian Synod of Iowa’s $3,000,000 Capital 
Funds Campaign. Accepted by the 
board of trustees as a naming gift, the 
chapel will be known as the “Schaller 
Memorial Chapel.” Donor of the chal- 
lenge gift was Mr. George J. Schaller, 
banker, a long-time resident of Storm 
Lake, and a member of Lakeside Pres- 
byterian Church (Dr, Luther P, Powell, 
pastor). 


For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. First, Jersey City, N.J. (the 
Rev. G. Elliott Presby, pastor). 

125th. Rondout, Kingston, N.Y. 

115th. First, Chicago Heights, II. 
(the Rev. John R. Wyngarden, pastor). 

100th. First, Oconto, Wis. (the Rev. 
Newton Roberts, pastor). 

85th. First, Port Townsend, Wash. 
(the Rev. Edwin J. Casper, pastor). 

70th. First, Madison, Kans. (the Rev. 
Thomas B. Robb, pastor). 

50th. Lincoln Park, San Francisco, 
Calif. (the Rev. Woodrow J. Wilson, 
pastor). 

Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
(the Rev. Herbert B. Hudnut, pastor). 

Westminster, Camden, N.J. (the Rev. 
Charles R. Howell, pastor). 

Reedville, Reedville, Ore. (the Rev. 
Ralph C. Bolin, pastor). At the same 
time a new Christian education unit and 
social hall, “Elders Memorial Hall,” was 
dedicated. 

Tully Memorial, Sharon Hill, Pa. (the 
Rev. S. Brooks Knowlton, pastor). 

First, Moses Lake, Wash. (the Rev. 
Edgar E. Toevs, pastor). 

30th. Bethany, Huntington Station, 
N.Y. (the Rev. John H. Boller, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Faith United, Colorade Springs, 
Colo. (the Rev. J. L. Hamerson, pas- 
tor), of a chapel, the first of four units. 

Hanover Street, Wilmington, Del. 
(the Rev. Donald Douds, pastor), of a 
new church school building. 

Charles Street, Rockford, Ill. (the 
Rev. Charles E. Hendricks, pastor), of 
a new church building. 

Berwyn, Berwyn Heights, College 
Park, Md. (the Rev. Dr. J. Edward 
Kidder, pastor), of a fellowship hall and 
education building. 

First, Huron, Ohio (the Rev. George 
L. Bell, pastor), of a new education unit 
and the remodeled church. 

Upper Path Valley, Spring Run, Pa. 
(the Rev. Leroy M. Dobson, pastor), of 
a new Christian education building. 

First, Lamesa, Tex. (the Rev. Wal- 
ter G. Horm, pastor), of a new church, 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 
Northwood United, Silver Spring, 
Md. (the Rev. Charles M. Bunce, or- 
ganizing minister), 
Faith United, R.D, 2, Harrisburg, 
Pa. (the Rev. William A, Shaffer, organ- 
izing minister). 
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BOOKS by John Park Lee 


The Atheistic Experiment and the Search for God 


ELIGION in the Soviet Union, free 

by Russian standards, is “captive” 
as Americans understand religious lib- 
erty. 

Such is the conclusion of Marcus Bach 
in his account of a recent tour of the 
Soviet Union, reported in God and 
the Soviets (Crowell, New York, 1958, 
$2.50). Dr. Bach went with a deliberate 
purpose: to discover if man is truly in- 
curably religious or whether the Soviet 
campaigns of atheism had succeeded in 
wiping out man’s basic yearning to find 
God. 

He found churches open; crowds of 
worshipers; priests and ministers de- 
scribing themselves as free to proclaim 
the Gospel. He also found the church 
unwilling to criticize the government. 
And he found virtually all the younger 
generation incurious about religion and 
scornful of its claims. 

He also discovered a challenge to 
American faith. “But while the atheistic 
experiment continues,” he says, “and 
while the churches struggle on, all Rus- 
sia is watching America for evidences of 
the impact of our spirituality upon our 
individual and national life.” 

Another book about an Iron Curtain 
country, Poland, A Case History of 
Hope, by Flora Lewis (Doubleday, 
New York, 1958, $3.95), is an exciting 
account of the Poles’ successful battle 
to regain a measure of freedom while 
living under the guns of Russia. A for- 
eign correspondent, Miss Lewis writes 
largely from first-hand observation. 

In the Poles’ struggle to throw off 
complete and direct Russian control, 
Miss Lewis believes that several factors 
have played important roles: the en- 
couragement of Tito’s example, the 
steady support of Polish nationalism 
from the Roman Catholic Church, 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin and 
Stalinism, and clever leadership by Go- 
mulka. 

Since the publication of the book, 
Khrushchev has summoned Gomulka to 
Moscow and has made it perfectly clear 
to him and to the world that Poland 
must remain Communist and within the 
Red orbit. The Poles have lost a few of 
the hard-won liberties they had 
achieved, as Gomulka has apparently 
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felt it necessary to crack down again. 
But the Poles still apparently enjoy far 
more freedom than do the other satel- 
lites contiguous to the Soviet Union. 

Stanley J. Rowland, Jr., who has re- 
cently become Associate Director of the 
Office of Information of the General 
Council, has written an excellent analy- 
sis and critique of our country’s startling 
new interest in religion, Land in Search 
of God (Random House, New York, 
1958, $3.95). 

With other critics of this modern phe- 
nomenon, Mr. Rowland has no illusions 
about the superficial aspects of much 
church attendance, but he evidences a 
deeper understanding than many other 
current observers of human beings and 
the needs which are driving them into 
the churches and synagogues. 

This search for faith derives from two 
trends: the four-hundred-year disinte- 
gration of medieval society and the shat- 
tering of many American traditions and 
values. Three drives speed it on: pres- 
sure toward a kind of spiritual conform- 
ity, an equating of the “American way 
of life” with religion, and a search to 
understand God “as the source of mean- 
ing and his laws as the guide for life.” 

The churches and synagogues must 
help Americans make a “realistic, cre- 
ative commitment to the modern social 
revolution” both at home and around 
the world. The author also is convinced 
that the economic system must be de- 
veloped to give men a sense of responsi- 
bility and creativity in their work. Our 
country requires as never before an edu- 
cated elite, open to all regardless of 
social, religious, racial, or economic 
background. 

The most pressing need is for genuine 
leadership, especially as we are con- 
fronted with the so-called “beat genera- 
tion” which shuns commitment and re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Rowland considers 
Martin Luther King the greatest leader 
yet to arise from the younger generation 
and hopes the churches and synagogues 
may develop more like him. 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen’s Spirit, 
Son and Father (Scribner, New York, 
1958, $3.50) seeks to fill in what an- 
other Presbyterian, Sherman Skinner, 
has called “the blind spot in our reli- 


gion’—the role of the Holy Spirit. Dr. 
Van Dusen uses his title, reversing the 
usual order of the Trinity, not only to 
gain emphasis, but to make a point—that 
the three aspects of God are co-equal. 

The author traces the development 
of Biblical exposition of the Holy Spirit; 
Roman and Protestant doctrines are ex- 
plored, including modern interpretations 
by Barth, Hodgson, and Sayers. He pays 
tribute to the great contribution to 
knowledge of the Holy Spirit made by 
the so-called “sects.” 

It is hoped that this study will provide 
a fruitful source of many sermons on 
this sorely neglected area in our faith. 

Charles F. Kemp, a member of the 
faculty at Brite College of the Bible, 
Texas Christian University, and long a 
student of Religious Education, brings 
the attention of the Church to the re- 
ligious needs of two special groups of 
children. In his The Church: the Gifted 
and the Retarded Child (Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, 1958, $3.50) Mr. Kemp 
gives an analysis of each group, a his- 
torical background of efforts to meet 
their educational needs, and a psycho- 
logical study of these children, He also 
suggests religious, educational, and 
guidance programs for both. 

The basic needs of both groups of 
children are for “attention, acceptance, 
and affection,” now largely denied to 
them by the churches. Failure to meet 
the needs of the gifted produces enor- 
mous waste of human talent and fright- 
ening loss of useful servants for the 
Kingdom. Unwillingness or inability to 
provide ministry to the retarded, the 
slow learners, shuts these children of 
God off from knowing that he cares for 
them. The author has specific sugges- 
tions for ways in which this needed min- 
istry can be provided. 

Good preaching from twenty-four 
outstanding preachers is presented in 
Notable Sermons from Protestant 
Pulpits, edited by Charles L. Wallis 
(Abingdon, Nashville, 1958, $2.95). 
The ministers are: Adam, Bonnell, Bos- 
ley, Brokhoff, Casteel, Day, Ferris, 
Goodrich, Herring, Kennedy, MacLen- 
nan, MacLeod, McCall, Nelson, Phifer, 
Phillips, Read, Redhead, Rees, Scherer, 
Schloerb, Shoemaker, Sizoo, Sockman. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by J. C. Wynn 


A Yardstick for Parents 


T HAD to come some day. Certainly we 

have waited long enough, But now 
at last there are signs that the public 
is developing greater discrimination in 
televiewing. Horror shows and crime 
westerns are on the decline. Growing 
success for educational programs is 
noted in city after city, And the Ameri- 
can Research Bureau reports that qual- 
ity programs hold nearly a three-to-one 
edge over programs rated as objection- 
able. 

Who, then, does this rating as to 
what is “quality,” what “objectionable”? 
For some years now the National Asso- 
ciation for Better Radio and Television 
has served as a watchdog on program 
quality; and it has done a good job. The 
Association’s standards are tough, and 
its finest contribution has been in judg- 
ing TV offerings for children. It is this 
rating from which we chose selected 
items below, in the full knowledge that 
by the time this appraisal appears, some 
of the offerings may have fallen victim 
to the uncertainties of TV programing. 


Excellent group: “Captain Kanga- 
roo,” in which education and entertain- 
ment are neatly woven; “Disneyland,” 
whose imaginative and exciting offerings 
maintain a high level; “Leave It to 
Beaver,” a completely believable family 
with normal complications; “Dick Clark 
Show,” just now the darling of teeners, 
offers good production numbers in good 
taste; “Look Up and Live,” the highly 
recommended religious entry for youth; 
“Mr. Wizard,” whose scientific lessons 
to Eddie and Betty Sue educate many 
other children; “Mickey Mouse Club,” 
which, for all its commercials, is lively 
and wholesome; “Shirley Temple Story- 
book,” rewriting fairy tales we knew 
into new versions that enchant our kid- 
dies. 


Good rating: “American Bandstand,” 
in charge of the above-mentioned Dick 
Clark, for all its platter patter, is unob- 
jectionable; “Circus Boy,” which brings 
Corky’s tent friends through some un- 
usual plots; “Howdy Doody,” still at it, 
is less boisterous than once he was; 
“Jimmy Dean,” rave of the teen set, pre- 
sents interesting musical shows; “Las- 
sie,” an often tearful entry, certainly 
depicts family love; and “Sir Lancelot,” 
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who rides into the fray, rights wrongs, 
and rides home again. 


Objectionable class: “Annie Oak- 
ley” portrays a glamorous, often ruthless 
gunwoman; “Buccaneers,” whose Cap- 
tain Tempest specializes in intrigue and 
betrayal; “Kit Carson,” distinguished for 
its brutality; “Hawkeye,” a character 
out of James Fenimore Cooper, with 
savagery galore; “The Lone Ranger,” 
still riding through violence and vigi- 
lante anarchy; “Rin Tin Tin,” now bark- 
ing up against sponsor troubles, is heavy 
with crime plots; “Sgt. Preston,” who 
always gets his man in ways that must 
make real Canadian Mounties shudder; 
“Sky King,” whose Western spaces and 
light plane make for excitement, but also 
a monotony of shootings; and “Zorro,” 
recently discussed in this corner, as one 
of several masked men for whom might 
makes right. 


Most objectionable: “Long John Sil- 
ver” (hardly any kin to Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s), whose pirates offer a 
weekly school in crime and skulduggery 
to youthful televiewers; and “Super- 
man,” that godlike character who wreaks 
powerful vengeance on those he judges. 

The continuing argument over 
whether objectionable programs really 
do any harm recently drew fire from 
medical columnist Dr, Walter C. Al- 
varez, He wrote: “Today psychiatrists 
emphasize that neuroses and minor psy- 
choses and definite insanity are due 
often to harmful influences which have 
injured the mind of the person when 
he was a child. If this is true, do we 
adults have any sense at all when daily 
we let people show our children pic- 
tures of murder, violence, shooting, 
hanging, kidnaping, and the doings of 
wicked witches?” 

In our own living room we have 
watched all of the above programs from 
time to time. And if our family is at all 
typical, I can offer a cheerful word. 
Continued excitement on TV does not 
necessarily increase the appetite for yet 
more excitement. It palls; and children 
are content to have objectionable pro- 
grams turned off. The public, as we said 
in the beginning, is developing discrim- 
ination. 
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RESORTS 


Whe Mami-Ftilt Crake 


Founded by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, M.D. 


REDUCERS PARADISE 


Miami Battle Creek’s special facil- 
ities can make reducing a pleasure in 
an atmosphere of secluded tropical 


charm. Miami Battle Creek caters to the 
needs of those with diet problems. Low- 
calorie, tasty satisfying menus are tailor- 
made for the individual. The baths, packs, 

sw ing pool and beautiful 





outdoor solaria with their mechanother- 
apy equipment are a delight for the re- 
ducer. Special care is available to those 
with chronic medical problems or those 
in need of post operative treatment. 


FREE Illustrated Sadao 
Miami Springs, Florida 


N.Y. Phone PL 1-4884 
Miami Phone TU 7-1565 





FIFTH EUROPEAN TOUR 


JULY 1959 
Presbyterian 
Inter-Fellowship Party 


Open to all members of 
the Presbyterian Church 
and their friends 
Leaving Montreal, June 30th 
C.P.S. ‘‘Empress of England’* 
Visiting 
Scotland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzertand, 
France and England 
Arriving Montreal, August 14th 
Inciusive cost: $990.00 
44 days 
A Non-Profit Organization 
For Brochure & details: 
William Brown, F.S.A., 
Travel Secretary, Church Manse, 
Minto, Canada 
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YOUR TRIP 
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1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise—March 

2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise—June 

3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 

4. South America—July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour. 

Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 
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Department P-19 
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GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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BOOKS 


by John Park Lee 


The Atheistic Experiment and the Search for God 


ELIGION in the Soviet Union, free 

by Russian standards, is “captive” 
as Americans understand religious lib- 
erty. 

Such is the conclusion of Marcus Bach 
in his account of a recent tour of the 
Soviet Union, reported in God and 
the Soviets (Crowell, New York, 1958, 
$2.50). Dr. Bach went with a deliberate 
purpose: to discover if man is truly in- 
curably religious or whether the Soviet 
campaigns of atheism had succeeded in 
wiping out man’s basic yearning to find 
God. 

He found churches open; crowds of 
worshipers; priests and ministers de- 
scribing themselves as free to proclaim 
the Gospel. He also found the church 
unwilling to criticize the government. 
And he found virtually all the younger 
generation incurious about religion and 
scornful of its claims. 

He also discovered a challenge to 
American faith. “But while the atheistic 
experiment continues,” he says, “and 
while the churches struggle on, all Rus- 
sia is watching America for evidences of 
the impact of our spirituality upon our 
individual and national life.” 

Another book about an Iron Curtain 
country, Poland, A Case History of 
Hope, by Flora Lewis (Doubleday, 
New York, 1958, $3.95), is an exciting 
account of the Poles’ successful battle 
to regain a measure of freedom while 
living under the guns of Russia. A for- 
eign correspondent, Miss Lewis writes 
largely from first-hand observation. 

In the Poles’ struggle to throw off 
complete and direct Russian control, 
Miss Lewis believes that several factors 
have played important roles: the en- 
couragement of Tito’s example, the 
steady support of Polish nationalism 
from the Roman Catholic Church, 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin and 
Stalinism, and clever leadership by Go- 
mulka. 

Since the publication of the book, 
Khrushchev has summoned Gomulka to 
Moscow and has made it perfectly clear 
to him and to the world that Poland 
must remain Communist and within the 
Red orbit. The Poles have lost a few of 
the hard-won liberties they had 
achieved, as Gomulka has apparently 
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felt it necessary to crack down again. 
But the Poles still apparently enjoy far 
more freedom than do the other satel- 
lites contiguous to the Soviet Union. 

Stanley J. Rowland, Jr., who has re- 
cently become Associate Director of the 
Office of Information of the General 
Council, has written an excellent analy- 
sis and critique of our country’s startling 
new interest in religion, Land in Search 
of God (Random House, New York, 
1958, $3.95). 

With other critics of this modern phe- 
nomenon, Mr. Rowland has no illusions 
about the superficial aspects of much 
church attendance, but he evidences a 
deeper understanding than many other 
current observers of human beings and 
the needs which are driving them into 
the churches and synagogues. 

This search for faith derives from two 
trends: the four-hundred-year disinte- 
gration of medieval society and the shat- 
tering of many American traditions and 
values. Three drives speed it on: pres- 
sure toward a kind of spiritual conform- 
ity, an equating of the “American way 
of life” with religion, and a search to 
understand God “as the source of mean- 
ing and his laws as the guide for life.” 

The churches and synagogues must 
help Americans make a “realistic, cre- 
ative commitment to the modern social 
revolution” both at home and around 
the world. The author also is convinced 
that the economic system must be de- 
veloped to give men a sense of responsi- 
bility and creativity in their work. Our 
country requires as never before an edu- 
cated elite, open to all regardless of 
social, religious, racial, or economic 
background. 

The most pressing need is for genuine 
leadership, especially as we are con- 
fronted with the so-called “beat genera- 
tion” which shuns commitment and re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Rowland considers 
Martin Luther King the greatest leader 
yet to arise from the younger generation 
and hopes the churches and synagogues 
may develop more like him. 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen’s Spirit, 
Son and Father (Scribner, New York, 
1958, $3.50) seeks to fill in what an- 
other Presbyterian, Sherman Skinner, 
has called “the blind spot in our reli- 


gion”—the role of the Holy Spirit. Dr. 
Van Dusen uses his title, reversing the 
usual order of the Trinity, not only to 
gain emphasis, but to make a point—that 
the three aspects of God are co-equal. 

The author traces the development 
of Biblical exposition of the Holy Spirit; 
Roman and Protestant doctrines are ex- 
plored, including modern interpretations 
by Barth, Hodgson, and Sayers, He pays 
tribute to the great contribution to 
knowledge of the Holy Spirit made by 
the so-called “sects.” 

It is hoped that this study will provide 
a fruitful source of many sermons on 
this sorely neglected area in our faith. 

Charles F. Kemp, a member of the 
faculty at Brite College of the Bible, 
Texas Christian University, and long a 
student of Religious Education, brings 
the attention of the Church to the re- 
ligious needs of two special groups of 
children. In his The Church: the Gifted 
and the Retarded Child (Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, 1958, $3.50) Mr. Kemp 
gives an analysis of each group, a his- 
torical background of efforts to meet 
their educational needs, and a psycho- 
logical study of these children. He also 
suggests religious, educational, and 
guidance programs for both. 

The basic needs of both groups of 
children are for “attention, acceptance, 
and affection,” now largely denied to 
them by the churches. Failure to meet 
the needs of the gifted produces enor- 
mous waste of human talent and fright- 
ening loss of useful servants for the 
Kingdom. Unwillingness or inability to 
provide ministry to the retarded, the 
slow learners, shuts these children of 
God off from knowing that he cares for 
them. The author has specific sugges- 
tions for ways in which this needed min- 
istry can be provided. 

Good preaching from twenty-four 
outstanding preachers is presented in 
Notable Sermons from Protestant 
Pulpits, edited by Charles L. Wallis 
(Abingdon, Nashville* 1958, $2.95). 
The ministers are: Adam, Bonnell, Bos- 
ley, Brokhoff, Casteel, Day, Ferris, 
Goodrich, Herring, Kennedy, MacLen- 
nan, MacLeod, McCall, Nelson, Phifer, 
Phillips, Read, Redhead, Rees, Scherer, 
Schloerb, Shoemaker, Sizoo, Sockman. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by J. C. Wynn 


A Yardstick for Parents 


T HAD to come some day. Certainly we 

have waited long enough. But now 
at last there are signs that the public 
is developing greater discrimination in 
televiewing. Horror shows and crime 
westerns are on the decline. Growing 
success for educational programs is 
noted in city after city, And the Ameri- 
can Research Bureau reports that qual- 
ity programs hold nearly a three-to-one 
edge over programs rated as objection- 
able. 

Who, then, does this rating as to 
what is “quality,” what “objectionable”? 
For some years now the National Asso- 
ciation for Better Radio and Television 
has served as a watchdog on program 
quality; and it has done a good job. The 
Association’s standards are tough, and 
its finest contribution has been in judg- 
ing TV offerings for children. It is this 
rating from which we chose selected 
items below, in the full knowledge that 
by the time this appraisal appears, some 
of the offerings may have fallen victim 
to the uncertainties of TV programing. 


Excellent group: “Captain Kanga- 
roo,” in which education and entertain- 
ment are neatly woven; “Disneyland,” 
whose imaginative and exciting offerings 
maintain a high level; “Leave It to 
Beaver,” a completely believable family 
with normal complications; “Dick Clark 
Show,” just now the darling of teeners, 
offers good production numbers in good 
taste; “Look Up and Live,” the highly 
recommended religious entry for youth; 
“Mr. Wizard,” whose scientific lessons 
to Eddie and Betty Sue educate many 
other children; “Mickey Mouse Club,” 
which, for all its commercials, is lively 
and wholesome; “Shirley Temple Story- 
book,” rewriting fairy tales we knew 
into new versions that enchant our kid- 
dies. 


Good rating: “American Bandstand,” 
in charge of the above-mentioned Dick 
Clark, for all its platter patter, is unob- 
jectionable; “Circus Boy,” which brings 
Corky’s tent friends through some un- 
usual plots; “Howdy Doody,” still at it, 
is less boisterous than once he was; 
“Jimmy Dean,” rave of the teen set, pre- 
sents interesting musical shows; “Las- 
sie,” an often tearful entry, certainly 
depicts family love; and “Sir Lancelot,” 
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who rides into the fray, rights wrongs, 
and rides home again. 


Objectionable class: “Annie Oak- 
ley” portrays a glamorous, often ruthless 
gunwoman; “Buccaneers,” whose Cap- 
tain Tempest specializes in intrigue and 
betrayal; “Kit Carson,” distinguished for 
its brutality; “Hawkeye,” a character 
out of James Fenimore Cooper, with 
savagery galore; “The Lone Ranger,” 
still riding through violence and vigi- 
lante anarchy; “Rin Tin Tin,” now bark- 
ing up against sponsor troubles, is heavy 
with crime plots; “Sgt. Preston,” who 
always gets his man in ways that must 
make real Canadian Mounties shudder; 
“Sky King,” whose Western spaces and 
light plane make for excitement, but also 
a monotony of shootings; and “Zorro,” 
recently discussed in this corner, as one 
of several masked men for whom might 
makes right. 


Most objectionable: “Long John Sil- 
ver” (hardly any kin to Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s), whose pirates offer a 
weekly school in crime and skulduggery 
to youthful televiewers; and “Super- 
man,” that godlike character who wreaks 
powerful vengeance on those he judges. 

The continuing argument over 
whether objectionable programs really 
do any harm recently drew fire from 
medical columnist Dr, Walter C. Al- 
varez. He wrote: “Today psychiatrists 
emphasize that neuroses and minor psy- 
choses and definite insanity are due 
often to harmful influences which have 
injured the mind of the person when 
he was a child. If this is true, do we 
adults have any sense at all when daily 
we let people show our children pic- 
tures of murder, violence, shooting, 
hanging, kidnaping, and the doings of 
wicked witches?” 

In our own living room we have 
watched all of the above programs from 
time to time. And if our family is at all 
typical, I can offer a cheerful word. 
Continued excitement on TV does not 
necessarily increase the appetite for ‘yet 
more excitement. It palls; and children 
are content to have objectionable pro- 
grams turned off. The public, as we said 
in the beginning, is developing discrim- 
ination. 
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ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN, Specify 
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BOX 468 e WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Department P-19 


ALSO TOURS TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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Come to FLORID 


and be 


Spiritually « Physically 
AT THE BEAUTIFUL 


BOCA RATON 


BIBLE GROUNDS 
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our NEWEST MOTED 


Winter-long conference 
with America's top Bible 

teachers, missionaries and 
Gospel musicians daily 


Come for a week, a month 
or all winter long 
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January Ist to March 31st 
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Alaska - Hawa 


Bible Grounds . 
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Family 
an 


By Oren Arnold 


I have Great Plans for this New Year. 
I am going to do better. I'm not going 
to snap at my children or my dog; not 
going to miss church as much; not going 
to needle my friend the pastor so much, 
because some unimaginative soul might 
not realize I am kidding. These reforms 
I hereby resolve to put in force. I know 
I do, because my own wife says so. 


c °O ce] 


But don’t you go getting the idea that 
I am henpecked. I have plenty of say-so, 
friend. Except for my wife, my three 
daughters, and my two granddaughters, 
I am the boss of my family. If I simply 
avoid crossing their will, I can say any- 
thing I please. 


oO —s co 


One of my undercover agents in Aus- 
tin, Texas, reports that morning service 
at a University church there closed with 
the appropriate postlude, “Sleepers, 
Awake!” 


7 o ° 


All men are not created equal. Pastor 
George Hall and I have identical golf 
equipment, each of us is a mature, se- 
rious-minded man given to deep con- 
centration, yet his score is better than 
mine every time we play. I’m just not 
equal to him at all. 


oO oO o 


Seems the new minister at the big 
church really had a significant prayer 
on his first Sunday there. As Deacon 
Jones said afterward, “He asked the 
Lord for things our other preacher didn't 
even know the Lord had.” 





o — ° 


Service at the big Main Street taber- 
|nacle went nearly an hour overtime last 
| Sunday. The preacher normally times 
his sermon by starting off with a cough 
|drop in his mouth. It lasts just twenty 
"minutes, which is his cue to stop. But 
| this time he carelessly put in a button. 


| eke 


Dr. George Hunter Hall, our minister, 
says he is going to have a phantom voice 





whisper over his loud-speaker all dup. 
ing his sermons. The subliminal voice 
will say, “Stay awake and listen.” 

oO ° ° 


As a native Texan I've been having q 
little trouble with people razzing me 
about Alaska. But Virgil H. “Red” Gil. 
lum sends me this note of comfort: 
“Don't worry; maybe when all that ice 
melts Alaska will be smaller than Texas, 


°° °° ° 


I have often noticed with sadness that 
four or five prosperous children will no 
maintain a happy home for a father who 
once sacrificed everything to maintain 
a happy home for them. 


Oo 2 o 


“If you are merely looking out for 
yourself,” warned George L. Best, m 
printer friend up in Iron Mountain, 
Michigan, “look out!” 


o 2 °° 


The Reverend James Mordy telk§ 


about two genial strangers who met on 
the golf tee and started playing together. 
“I’m a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church,” said one, after a while. “Do 
you belong anywhere?” Imagine his re- 
action—and his resolution to attend 
church—when the second man grinned 
and said, “I have been pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church for six years.” 
oO c i 

Undoubtedly you have heard about the 
new experiment in advertising 

Pay your church pledge promptly 
called “subliminal” or “phantom” selling. 
On the theater screen 


Pay your church pledge promptly 
a line such as “Eat popcorn” is flashed 
many times during a show, 

Pay vour church pledge promptly 
so fast it is not seen but is “registered” 
on the subconscious mind. 


Pay your church pledge promptly 


On radio, the message is far below nor- 
mal broadcast intensity, such 


Pay your church pledge promptly 


as whispering. Some advertising people 
claim that it works wonders. 


Pay your church pledge promptly 


Very well, we Presbyterians should live 
modern, so will all church 


Pay your church pledge promptly 


treasurers and pastors please check care- 
fully for beneficial results. 
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“HEY, GI—WHERE 
YA GOIN’ NOW?” 


(Continued from page 22) 


(3) Thirdly, there is the task of do- 
ing whatever can be done for the con- 
vinced rebels against any authority or 
law. Often, an ear open to symptomatic 
tales of woe, or volumes of black coffee 
to clear the head, are about all that can 
be offered. Sometimes a sharp word of 
reproach is enough to prick the con- 
science of a “shackrat.” 

The Christians’ war against dissipa- 
tion is catch-as-catch-can in a non- 
Christian land. Almost irretrievable 
seem those GI’s who solve their marital 
tensions and spats by philandery; obli- 
gations become empty shams to them, 
and religion is rejected as nonsense. 

In spite of these disappointments, the 
Ministry to Service Personnel persists 
hopefully in extending a welcome hand 
to every GI met in Japan. On the streets 
of Yokohama, I often invite wandering 
GI's to come to “the Corer,” which 
does not endear me to Japanese under- 
world characters who like to consider 
meandering servicemen their private 
game. Simple theft from our mission 
jeep is the only retaliation so far. 

At “the Corner” floors are scrubbed, 
coffee’s hot, fire’s crackling in the fire- 
place, Scriptures are opened, writing 
desk beckons, bunkroom is available. 
Supper’s on, or the peanut butter sand- 
wich brigade is hustling. Hopeful young 
Christians from Japan’s churches are 
mixing happily, creatively, with Ameri- 
can servicemen — Jews, Presbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, Baptists, and the un- 
churched. Chaplains are observing and 
offering their support. Commanding 
officers are cooperating in publicizing 
the work. Slowly, but truly, Christ is 
being obeyed and loved. 

One airman now back on Stateside 
duty in Florida needed a year to bridge 
the distance from pubs to poetry, from 
the profane to the sacred. But shortly be- 
fore going home, he wrote these lines to 
his familv: 

And, when your dead eyes see that 

Light, 

They, open wide, will live. 

In faith they'll learn to love that Sight; 

Humble prayers of thanks they'll give. 

Gaze out, O eyes . . . new opened eyes, 

Stare unwavering toward 

That brightest of the bright, bright 

lights, 

Yea—Jesus Christ, your Lord! 

When the question “Hey, GI. Where ya 
goin’ now?” is put to him, he knows. 
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Young Cole Camp, Missouri, cook wins awards for second year 


College Girl Wins Cooking Honors 


Roberta Root says her mother taught 
her everything she knows about cook- 
ing. And that must have been plenty! 
Roberta won 38 awards at last year’s 
Missouri State Fair. 

One thing Roberta learned was the 
importance of good ingredients—like 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. “It’s 
fast and easy,” she says. “‘And keeps 
for months in mother’s cupboard.” 

And now there’s a new way to cook 
with Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast. . 
add it to biscuit mix for real Italian 


pizza crust and other yeast-raised 
treats. Now it’s easy to get the won- 
derful flavor that only yeast can give. 
If you bake at home get Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast, the fastest and 
finest there is. And try the new 
recipes on the package. 





Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 











RAISE FUNDS! 
WIN FRIENDS! 
e HELP PEOPLE! 


Raise Funds —earn big profits—repeat sales with new 
Pan- Free dietetic cooking oil. A must in every homel 
Lets you cook without grease. Eliminates sticking. Earn 
40c on each $1.00 bottle sold! Also handsome gifts. 
Sold on money-back guarantee. 


Win Friends by introducing them to Pan-Free. Enjoy 
the thanks of all who use this wonder reducing and diet 
aid—discovered in Hollywood. Everybody wants Pan- 
Free. A drop on a pan—lets you fry most foods without fet. 


Help People to live again! They'!! eat fried eggs, 
chicken, French toast, pancakes, cakes, etc. with thin 
application of Pan-Free...no extra fat or grease needed. 


Today...send $1 for postpaid 4 ounce bottle of Pan- 


Free (4 months’ supply) with complete Fund Raising 
Samole Kit. Write Mr. Russell Wells, Pan-Free, Dept. 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


C106, 3552 Eagie Rock Bivd., 


EVERY PENNY REFUNDED IF NOT 100° SATISFIED / 


ee ee 
“Old Philadelphia’ CANDIES 
BUTTER sont STICKS 





MAKE MONEY witn GOOD TASTE 


Now available by mail — Philadelphia's 
favorite candy over a century. Dairy-buttered 
creamy mint sticks, indivi ually wrapped! 
Packed in attractive tins, freshness guaran- 
teed. Repeat sales easy, profits high! Write 
for color brochure on FUND RAISING PLAN 
for 8 quick-selling Colonial recipe candies. 











DONT THROW IT AWAY! 


ohne & use odds ‘n ends to moke 
clever and useful items for sea- 
sonal group projects, gifts and 
saleable merchandise for bazcars. 
Here is a jam-packed 40-page 
two-color monthly magazine for 
teachers and leaders on a limited 
budget looking for fresh ideas. 
Individual Crteertetnn Only $2.00 


( ) 
Group Subscriptions $1.50 (each) 


(10 Issues) A real savings for 
@ copy of this BIG 40 page 
EAS UNLIMITED 


Groups of 5 or more. 
35c VALUE NOW! Only 
5 Lincoln Ave. @ Chicago 45, Ill. 








Send for your SAMPLE 
25¢ 
WRITE: CAROL PRICE 
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Phila. 33, Pa. 





Dept. 0-31 2238 N. 9th St., 


montoe FOLDING 
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PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 








Notes and Envelopes 





A Year 
Around 
Seller 
$1 per box of 24 sheets and 24 envelopes. 
Generous profits for your church group, club, or 
school. No experience necessary. For samples and tested 
MONEY MAKING Plan, just write: 
SPALDING 
784 East 76th St. - 


» Dept. P 
Chicago 19, Ill. 


Quickly, easily sold for only . 





COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 
“tiecrrie’ PERCOLATOR 
COFFEE URN 


GIVEN TO YOUR GROUP 
WITHOUT 1c COST! 


Amazing! Just add cold water and 

coffee, turn switch and watch it 

perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 

I'll send this Percolator to your 

group in advance, with a supply 

of my famous flavorings. Have 10 

. members sell only 5 bottles each, 

and it is yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, noobligation. 
WADE, 2147 Tyree St., Lynchburg , Va. 








YOU WILL FIND INTERESTING 
& USEFUL INFORMATION ABOUT 


TOURS, HOTELS 
and RESORTS 


IN THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THIS AND OTHER ISSUES OF 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


ADVERTISERS WILL WELCOME YOUR 
INQUIRIES AND WILL APPRECIATE 
YOUR MENTION OF THIS MAGAZINE 














oe (4 & 2 yr.), Boardin 
ol. Prep. & Military Schools. 
y th. of Individual Needs. 
Guidance. Also Camps. 46th yr. 
Write or phone Plaza 7-4440. 
Mention age. grade and individual needs. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES Se 
3436 RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Pieza, New York 20, ¥. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tolloring for Clergymen 


1837 ‘Servicete the Church, 1959 
cox sons & VINING, Inc. 


Clergy 
Mew York 10, LY. 





FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel or Wood == 
FOLDING TABLES | 
irises / 
\ J.P REDINGTON & Co 
DEL 54 SCRANTON 2, PA, 





Malik 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 


General Assembly, the Lebanese states- 
man discussed the roots of man’s trouble 
at a Christian Liberal Arts Festival at 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 

“The trouble is neither economic nor 
social nor intellectual nor political and 
international, nor even moral. The trou- 
ble is spiritual, namely, a certain funda- 
mental rebellion against God. 

“The trouble is, when we know the 
truth and in the full knowledge of it, we 
deny it. The trouble is, when the spirit 
of holiness and God meets us, we fly 
from it. The trouble is we never tire of 
seeking to be spiritually self-sufficient 
when we know that we absolutely de- 
pend on God. 

“Thus, the roots of man’s trouble, and 
man’s hope, are concretely made known 
to the man who is unburdened of his sins 
through Christ in the Church, This mys- 
tery cannot be revealed in any other 
way.” 

The faith of a devout member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church shines through 
all of Dr. Malik’s statements. It is a part 
of so much of his life. 

When their son Habib was born, sev- 
eral years after their wedding, Dr. and 
Mrs. Malik sent announcement cards to 
their friends with this quotation: “Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us but unto 
Thy Name give glory, for Thy mercy 
and for Thy truth’s sake.” 

After Dr. and Mrs. Malik returned to 
Lebanon with Habib in 1955 after ten 
years in Washington, they sent this mes- 
sage to their American friends: 

“There is no ultimate satisfaction in 
the excitement and flux of history. The 
soul seeks rest. It craves for the real, 
positive, eternal. The great questions of 
the moment, whether international or 
intercultural or economic or social or 
intellectual or personal require peace to 
be thought through and comprehended. 

“It would appear that, in simplicity, 
in the knowledge and being of the truth, 
in humility, in hard work, in love, in 
forgiveness, in patience, in the joy of 
vision, in the strength and fun of fel- 
lowship, and in the power and grace 
of the real living God, all questions can 
be faced and answered.” 

A high American government official 
keeps that letter in his office in Wash- 
ington to this day. After rereading it 
recently he turned to a visitor and said: 

“He is really a great man, Only in 


the development of the United Nations 
could he, as the representative of one 
of the world’s smallest nations, have 
been able to become such an influential 
world statesman.” 

Great man, statesman, thinker. How 
is it possible for him to do so much? 

This is where Dr. Malik’s secret 
power comes into his life. The secret is 
prayer. 

Prayer is a personal subject with him. 
He would not bring it up. So sincerely 
is it a part of his life that he did not 
think to list it when questioned recently 
about the special aids to his work stem- 
ming from Christianity and the Western 
world. 

Those who work closely with him, 
however, soon discover his reliance on 
prayer. 

A woman who worked with him in 
Washington described it this way: “His 
religion always came to the surface, a 
deep faith in God, especially in a crisis. 
This made any task seem to us sur- 
mountable. He is a great believer. He 
has always resorted to prayer. Many 
times when things were very deep, it 
was not unusual to hear him utter, ‘Oh, 
please, God, help me.’” 

A visitor asked Dr. Malik about that 
recently. He looked up, surprised at the 
subject. 

“Prayer?” he said. “I live on prayer.” 

And he added: “I probably would 
have, I am sure I would have, died long 
ago had it not been for constant prayer 
all the time, I don’t see how people can 
live without it.” 

He looked at his visitor. 

“It is the most important secret in 
my life.” 





Radio and Television 


Church of the Air—Theodore A. 
Gill, president of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, guest speak- 
er in observance of Seminary Sun- 
day, January 11. CBS radio net- 
work, 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (EST). 


Look Up and Live—A series of dra- 
mas on “Young People Today”: 
“The Delinquent,” “The Hipster,” 
“The Square.” CBS-TV network, 
Sundays, 10:30 *to 11:00 a.m. 
(EST). 


Check with your local stations for 
exact day and time—write to express 
appreciation. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 


THE WATER JAR 


It was the time of heat in North 
India. Although the sun had set behind 
the neem trees, it was still very warm in 
the dusty Village of Untouchables. 
Gurdevi, slim and graceful in her yel- 
low sari, heard her mother calling from 
inside the house. 

“Stop at the big neem tree on your 
way back from the well,” her mother 
said. “Fuad, the pastor, will be there. 
He has bicycled all the way from the 
city to talk to our village.” 

“I don’t want to listen to him,” 
Gurdevi answered, taking the water 
jar from the doorway. “Rhagava_ the 
lawyer says that the pastor isn’t telling 
the truth. Fuad was born a Moslem. 
How could he ever love us Untouch- 
ables? Why, our own people, the Hin- 
dus, are afraid to teuch anything that 
belongs to us, even our shadows.” 

Her mother’s reply was firm, “Fuad is 
a Christian. Christians are different. If 
he says he loves us, it is so.” 

But it was easier for Gurdevi to be- 
lieve what Rhagava, the high-caste law- 
ver, had said. Especially after what had 
happened that morning. 

Gurdevi had gone to the Hindu vil- 
lage nearby to do her unpleasant daily 
chore of carrying away rubbish and 
filth. There she had accidentally let her 
shadow fall across the shoulder of a 
Hindu girl playing in the street. The 
girl had screamed in fright and fury, 
spitting curses like a hail of stones on 
poor Gurdevi's head. 
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Gurdevi had been angry at first, but 
her anger had slowly changed to the 
old feeling of hopelessness, So many 
things like that happened to the Un- 
touchables. How could anyone believe 
that Fuad, once a Moslem, really 
wanted to be a brother to the village 
people? 

And yet, as Gurdevi balanced the 
water jar on her head and set off for 
the well, she thought, “Suppose he does 
mean what he says? Suppose, if our vil- 
lage became Christian, we could be 
friends with other Christians who would 
not despise us or fear us?” The thought 
was like a little window of light in the 
darkness. Gurdevi quickened her steps, 
and when she had filled the jar, she 
took the lane that led to the big neem 
tree. 

Over the edge of the wide plain the 
moon was rising, casting heavy shadows 
bevond the tree. Gurdevi left the water 
jar at the edge of the circle of people 
sitting quietly together. She slipped 
around behind them and into the 
shadow. Across the circle from her stood 
Fuad, plainly seen in the moonlight. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered young 
man with a hearty voice. In simple 
words he was explaining to the people 
what they must do to join the church. 

“Are there any questions you want to 
ask?” he said. 

There was a stir at one side of the 
circle as a strange voice rang out. “I 
want to ask why these people are fool- 


ish enough to listen to you and your 
lies.” 

Gurdevi stood on tiptoe to see who 
had dared to speak so boldly. It was 
Rhagava, the high-caste Hindu lawyer. 

“Listen to me, you villagers,” 
Rhagava went on excitedly. “Pay no 
attention to this Moslem tumed Chris- 
tian. You belong with us Hindus. We 
have always taken. care of you. Fuad 
says he wants to be your brother, but 
we are the ones who really love you. 
How will you answer that, Fuad?” 

“Just like this, my friend.” In three 
long steps Fuad reached Rhagava, lifted 
the lawyer in his brawny arms, and 
carried him across to Gurdevi’s water 
jar. 

“Here,” said Fuad stermly, “prove 
your brotherhood for these people. 
Drink from their water jar.” 

With a shriek of terror Rhagava 
wriggled out of Fuad’s grip and ran 
away into the night, crying, “Unclean, 
unclean!” 

Fuad laughed softly. “The belongings 
of those we love are never unclean.” He 
lifted the water jar to his lips and took a _ 
long, cool drink. 

A sigh of happiness went around the 
circle of villagers, like the sound of the 
gentle breeze in the neem tree. Gurdevi 
crept forward and knelt beside her 
father and mother. 

“The Christian drank from our water 
jar,” she whispered. “Now we know 
that he is truly our friend.” 
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CHOOLS, COLLEGES, 


These advertisers 
will gladly send further information upon request 


& 


CAMP 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
Fully accredited. For more than 67 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach = 2 instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





CARROLL COLLEGE 1846 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts. Limited enrollment. 
Fully accredited. College Boards required. Christian 
citizenship. Near Milwaukee. — Write: Robert D. 





MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
Monmouth, Illinois Founded 1853 


A co-educational, United Presbyterian College of 
highest accreditation featuring a complete inde- 
pendent study program. Exceptional training in 
pre-professional courses, the sciences, teaching, 
business administration, fine arts, and the ministry 


ROBERT W. GIBSON. PRESIDENT 
M College, M th, Mlinois 





BEAVER COLLEGE? 
d B. 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., 


Counseling. 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia, 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, 











Steele, P id 
Founded 1819. 
CENTRE COLLEG E gue ee ee 
Nationally-known. Libera! arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
ee Region. Separate campuses women and men 
ut most social functions and classes held jointly 
Write: Box 10, Admissions Office, 
of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord, Ohio 








= YL -— 
Coe's reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. and B.M 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade. 
high school. Five year specia! certificates in music. 
physical eaigeticn. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 


Church U.S.A 
Director of COE COLLEGE 


Ww R | T E Admissions. Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


PARK Co ILLEGE Presbyterian. 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling Suburban Kansas City 

rite Director Ad Parkville, "pissouri. 





A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreationai@acili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 








STERLING COLLEGE __,,..,,¥2its¢ 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre-prof., teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Ad Sterling, Kans. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles, Missouri. 











THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professiona! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 








COLLEGE OF WOOSTER "so%- 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Seedy for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching oon: PM.. Direc- 


| IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
, ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
-— master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
— collegiate athletics. 
‘TRINITY “America’s most mod- 
ern , University cam- 

elas pus.’ 


James Woodin Laurie, President 


Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 


WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, secondary teaching; pre-nursing, 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869. 
Write: Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE pouncea in 
ACADEMY 1780. For students who wish to 


secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
T. Menry Jabi Pres., Washi Coll Tenn, 











tor of Admissions, College of W + Ohio. 





DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 


4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 

ees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
es and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church voca- 
tions. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 


ibe . 7 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "933° 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-me pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre- ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,” noted for community service, Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM — Presbyterian 
: Est. 1744. 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive ——— for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp Summer School. Catalog. 7 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Box 101, Colora, Md, 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 











HANOVER COLLEGE Hanover. 


Indiana 
Co-educational liberal arts college founded in 1827. 
Excellent faculty and small classes. Superior class- 
room and residence facilities locat on beautiful, 
modern campus. Enrollment 800 

Write Director of Admissions. 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 


At the heart of the nation. A good Presbyterian 
college for three quarters of a century. Unques- 
tioned academic strength in the . Arts and Sciences. 
Nebraska. 


Theron 8B. M Pr 








: ik Highest 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE | ,..2#*st,,, 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
iMinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Minois 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jinn Dance 


North Dakota 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training. 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 

buildings Write President Edwin H. Rian. 





Prepare FULLY 
for Life's 
Highest Goals 


BLAIR ACADEMY prndsosnce eRiinion 
Presbyterian affiliation. 

Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 

ful college peqpeeetsee. Wide choice of sports and 

activities. Well-equipped campus 4 northwestern 

New Jersey near Delaware Water 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75. Beatrstown, NJ. 














For information about 
LIFE on the Southwest’s 
leading Christian Col- 
lege Campus 

Write the registrar: 


955 LA PAZ ROAD 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


ROGER J. VOSKUYL, Ph.D., Pres. 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole bey — phveteehy. —— spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 123rd year of character build- 
ing. Grades to 12. Overall charges $1350.00. 
Box 45, New Bloom . Pennsylivania. 





PEDDIE New term Feb. 2. College preparator 
Grades 7-12. Endowed; fully ac - 
ited. Individual guidance; developmental reading; 
public speaking required. All sports, golf, swimming. 
Separate Junior School. 280 acres. Summer session. 
94th year. Catalog. Dr. C. O. ong, Headmaster, 
Box 1-S, Hightstown, N. J. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 











LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college, Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
ing. business admin.. fine arts, pre-professional. 
Bex PL, Lake Forest lege, Lake Forest, tilinois. 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. low expenses. positive Christian train- 


criminating students. 
Write: Box L, 





ing. Extensive yo on program. Write Presi- 
dent Raiph Waldo *'Box . 
Fully 


Maryville, Tenn. 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Accredited 


Presbyterian - Coeducationsl - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of ee ~ degrees in 


WHITWORTH 
© COLLEGE Lc) 
in the Arts, 


Presbyterian, coed; preparation 
Sciences, pre-professional fields. Majors offered 
in 25 areas. Superior teaching in small classes. 
High academic standards, Christian facutty, 
modern campus. A Christian college for dis- 


Wash. 
MEN’S COLLEGE 


LAF AYETTE COLLEGE ,£aston. Pe. 


A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics; 
aie in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, —— Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 





music and education, Paul Kay, > 


40 





and engineering. School of Inter- 
national ‘Attairs, Write: of 





PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP 








NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 


Stqndehtp for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate st rld: 
360 acres, Understanding leaders. All sports: 

ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating. fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. ewes Phila. “Baltimore. 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 


A summer 
of fun & 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 








